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EUROPE AND THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT: 
BY FRITZ STRICH 


THERE is scarcely an idea towards which the thoughts and hopes of our 
time are more expectantly turned than towards the idea of Europe. But 
what is Europe? Is it possible to give any concrete meaning to this much 
used and abused word, if we would do more than indicate a continent, a 
geographical locality, if we would impart to it some spiritual significance? 
Europe has never yet existed as a historical fact. Europe is something that 
has never been, nor ever is, but is always in process of becoming. It is a 
conception which is struggling for realization, a goal towards which history 
is always striving. And that is because Europe is a blend of completely 
heterogeneous, almost mutually exclusive, elements, which are constantly 
having to come to terms with each other, are constantly attracting and 
repelling each other. 

The birth of our Western civilization took place in Ancient Greece, at 
that moment of history when the Greeks succeeded in conquering Asia, 
not in the political but in the spiritual sense. What was at stake was the 
overthrowing of a magic-demonic conception of the world. When the 
Greeks came to realize that the world was not ruled by incalculable demons, 
who were only to be countered by the arts of magic, but by the logos, world- 
reason, which can be grasped by nous, human understanding; when the 
visual sense of the Greeks perceived the physical manifestation of logos as 
beauty, and discovered its highest expression in the human form; when 
man thereby became the measure of all things, and even the gods, demons 
no longer, took on human shape; when civilization implied nothing more 
or less than the fashioning of the world in the likeness of human beauty; 
when this civilization triumphed over barbarism and savagery; when the 
great idea of human dignity took shape: then, and only then, was the spirit 
of our Western civilization born and the foundations of a future Europe 
first laid. 

But the peoples and civilizations of the Ancient World were vanquished 
by Teutonic conquerors who, by the standards of antiquity, were after all 
barbarians. It is true that the Romance peoples represent a fusion of two 
worlds, the ancient and the Teutonic, and that among the Teutonic peoples 
themselves England with its humanism assimilated and continued the 
tradition of antiquity; it is also true that Germany accepted the difficult 
mission of wedding its own spirit of Faustian striving, so alien to that of 
antiquity, with the ideal of classical beauty. But all the same there persisted 


1 Introduction to a course of three lectures on ‘Die Uberwindung der Romantik’, delivered before 
the University of London in March 1948. Translated from the German by Marianne Pick. 
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a more or less latent tension in this chaos which was struggling to take shape 
and which we call Europe. 

These two elements were joined by a third which proceeded from the 
East, from Asia: Christianity. But Christianity was essentially alien both 
to the spirit of antiquity and to the Germanic world and in its turn had to 
attempt fusion with the first two, before a European unity, a Europe, could 
emerge. It was on Greek and Roman soil that this synthesis was effected and 
that Christianity became European. But again and again, as for instance in 
the Renaissance and the Reformation, the elements tended alternately to 
separate and to re-unite. European history is, therefore, a series of en- 
counters, involving the attraction and repulsion of these clements. It is 
merely the way which leads to that final goal which we call Europe, and on 
this way now the one and now the other element gained the ascendancy 
and became the power which determined the course of civilization. 

But to the question, where European civilization is to be found at its most 
European, I would reply without hesitation: Wherever the Christian and the 
Germanic elements are moulded into conformity with the Greek conception 
of beauty and reason. It is true that without Christianity Europe is un- 
thinkable; but I would emphasize once again that it had its home in Asia. 
It is no indigenous spiritual force arising within Europe itself. It had first 
to undergo transformation upon the soil of Greece and Rome before it could 
become a ruling force in the history of Europe. The Ancient World, on the 
other hand, is the womb from which the European idea sprang. It is the 
foundation on which the developing conception of Europe arose. When- 
ever, then, we are confronted with the ascendancy of the Greek logos, and 
of its concrete manifestation in classical beauty, over all the other elements 
which go to the making of Europe, as at the Renaissance or in Weimar, it 
does not strike us as the artificial revival of a dead past, but as evidence of 
the living present that is Europe. But whenever we are confronted with a 
revival of medievalism, it always strikes us as a regression to some pre- 
European condition, as something reactionary. 

Such was the revival attempted by the German Romantics, a revival 
which to my mind represents a violent check to the growing development of 
Europe, because it threatened to tear it from the womb of antiquity and to 
destroy the foundations which had been laid in Ancient Greece. 

But did not the German Romantics represent a European idea — quite 
apart from the fact that German Romanticism spread throughout the 
continent — an idea of European unity? There is, of course, no denying this. 
But if we look more closely into their conception of Europe, then we at 
once become aware that they were not concerned with the unity of the 
European idea proper. The Romantics reached-back beyond the Renaissance 
and the Reformation to the Middle Ages, and there is no doubt that the 
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spiritual unity of medieval Europe held a truly magical attraction for them. 
But it was not the Europe founded on classical antiquity for which they 
longed. In his pamphlet Die Christenheit oder Europa Novalis maintained 
that salvation was not to be found except in a return to a medieval Europe 
united by the one Roman Catholic Church. Christianity and Europe were 
for him interchangeable terms, and the strong bias of the Romantics towards 
Roman Catholicism is well known. The idea of the one universal Christian 
Church thus menaced a humanistic Europe based on the ancient conception 
of the logos and of beauty. 

For the Romantics the Middle Ages also signified a national unity, but 
this was at bottom not a European but a Germanic unity. At first sight this 
seems to contradict the fact that the Romantics showed such a marked 
predilection for the Romance nations and their civilizations, and it was just 
in these, of course, that the spirit and the blood of antiquity had survived. 
But what the Romantics loved in the Romance civilizations was not at all 
their classical heritage. How, then, did the strange and striking term 
‘romantic, which was originally identical with ‘romance’, ever arise? 
‘Romance’ was the name given to those languages which emerged from the 
fusion of Latin with the languages of those peoples who were vanquished 
by the Romans and in their turn fell away from Rome. Thus it was the name 
for something that was different from antiquity, and it remained so when it 
was extended to include the Romance peoples and their civilizations. If, 
therefore, romanticism took its name from this source, it was because from 
the beginning it considered itself to be in opposition to antiquity and felt that 
what was essentially characteristic of the Romance civilizations was precisely 
those Germanic (and Christian) elements which it held dear. It would 
perhaps have been more accurate to have called itself “Germanticism’, the 
more so as its roots went deeper in Germany than in any of the Romance 
countries, which continued to attach far greater importance to their classical 
heritage. But the Romantics paid homage to a Dante, a Boccaccio, a 
Petrarch, an Ariosto and a Tasso as the founders of Romantic poetry because 
in their poetry they believed they had found an art which was opposed to 
that of antiquity. French Classicism, based as it is on the foundations laid 
by the Greeks and Romans, was completely rejected by the Romantics as a 
betrayal of the Germanic spirit, while the poetry of medieval France was 
hailed as truly Romantic. 

It is no contradiction that the Romantics should have felt themselves 
equally drawn to the North. Friedrich Schlegel believed he had found in 
the Edda the very home of Romantic poetry. And the centre of Novalis’s 
novel, Heinrich von Ofterdingen, is a fairy-tale which tells how Fabel, ice. 
poetry, guided by the magnetic needle pointing northwards, liberates the 
King of the dark North who is kept prisoner by the sun of the South, ice. 
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prosaic reason, so that Romantic poetry may rule the world. And in the 
novel itself, in which the fairy-tale comes true, Heinrich’s search for the blue 
flower of which he dreams at the beginning takes him to the North. And the 
name of the blue flower which he finally finds and picks? It is called Edda, 

If, then, the Romantics felt themselves so strongly attracted by the litera- 
tures of the South, it was because, as the brothers Schlegel emphasize, they 
found there the Nordic Germanic spirit fashioned in beautiful form, the spirit 
of chivalric heroism, of strength, of courtly love, and of religious piety. 

[t will be seen, then, that the unity of medieval Europe which the Roman- 
tics wished to revive was after all the unity of the Germanic spirit. Their 
longing for it was not a longing for distant beauty and strange new lands 
but a nostalgic yearning to return to their own home. 

And this nostalgia it was which in the end drove them beyond Europe, 
in both space and time, back beyond their own home to the primitive home 
of the race, from the Germanic Middle Ages to the Indo-Germanic past. 
Friedrich Schlegel found the Urheimat, the primitive home of Romanticism, 
of Romantic religion, symbolism and poetry, in ancient India. He saw in 
Europe only a decadent India, a civilization which had gone on degenerating. 
The theme of his journal entitled Europa is that a regeneration of Europe, a 
cure for its decadence, can only come from the East. 

All those forces which the Greek spirit had overcome now sprang to life 
again. Everything which had gone to the making of the West was declared 
sick and unsound. In fact I should call Romanticism the rebirth of that 
magic-demonic conception of the universe which, in the hour when the 
West was born, had been banished by the clear light of Greek reason. In 
the myths and fairy-tales of Romanticism — we have only to think of 
E. T. A. Hoffmann — the classical conception of a world penetrated by the 
logos became darkened once again, and the gods of Greece in their radiant 
human beauty were again branded as devils and demons. Poetry, if only it 
was oriental or medieval, flourished. But there was no room in Romantic- 
ism for the art of antiquity, except in so far as it could be traced back to 
Asiatic sources. 

It was in the last resort the abdication of European reason, and as a result 
not only classicism but the Aufklirung too, and that characteristically Euro- 
pean event, the French Revolution, which derived from it, were considered 
by Romanticism as its enemies. It wanted to annul their influence and to 
tear down the goddess of reason from the altar upon which the Revolution 
had placed her. And by contrast everything which had slumbered in the 
depths of the unconscious and the blood now came to light. 

Such was the situation of the Romantic movement at the turn of the 
eighteenth century. 

It is, of course, impossible to state in a few words what exactly Roman- 
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ticism is. It cludes definition just because it is so complex and has so many 
facets that no two people mean the same thing by it. In any case it is only 
by distinguishing between romanticism as a timeless attitude of the human 
mind and the historical Romantic movement at the turn of the eighteenth 
century that we may hope to bring any clarity into the confusion at all. 
The one cannot, of course, be strictly separated from the other. For the 
history of ideas is a continual unfolding, transformation and clarification of 
timeless manifestations of the human spirit. Romanticism, considered as 
such a manifestation, is that attitude of mind which does not experience the 
world as a reality ruled by the Jogos, and cannot therefore impose upon the 
human mind the necessity of recognizing the validity of logos in order that 
we may live in such a reality as beings endowed with reason, capable of 
holding our own in it and becoming its master. The romantic mind ex- 
periences life and the world as something that cannot be grasped by reason 
because it is incalculable; it must be mastered and moulded by forces other 
than reason: by magic in an age of magic, or by simple, trusting faith in a 
divine, if mysterious, power, or by the gift of poetic imagination. 

And now consider that historical moment at the turn of the eighteenth 
century which we call Romanticism. It was the moment when the French 
Revolution was inaugurating a new order of society based upon the laws 
of reason, and when a new bourgeoisie, founded on human reason and 
natural law, was assuming power in Europe. It was the moment when the 
human mind was becoming more acutely, clearly and penetratingly aware 
of itself than at any time since the Enlightenment. It was the moment when 
German Classicism was achieving a modern rebirth of the arts of Greece. 

Was this properly speaking a Romantic age? Were these German Roman- 
tics, these highly enlightened intellects, steeped in European culture, educated 
and formed by Greece and Weimar, brought by philosophic idealism to an 
unprecedented state of over-awareness, were these men really romantics? 
At such a moment of history Romanticism could not be anything else but a 
longing for romanticism, a yearning for romantic ages and romantic poetry. 
That Sehnsucht, or longing, which nowadays seems inseparable from the 
idea of Romanticism, is by no means a necessary attribute of the romantic 
mind as such. It is an attribute of it only in the historical phenomenon we 
call Romantik. This ‘Romantik’ could only see its romantic ideal realized 
in distant times and lands or hope for its realization in the future; and this 
longing for a pre-rational past or a post-rational future makes Romanticism 
into a backward-looking prophecy. Protestant Romantics returned to the 
bosom of the universal Catholic Church. Bourgeois Romantics — a contra- 
diction in terms— put on knights’ armour. Clear-sighted, enlightened 
minds hurled themselves with a veritable salto mortale back into the womb of 
night. Modern men sought to undo European civilization and the 
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growing rationality of the world. Cosmopolitan minds became national- 
istic. Highly rational poets tried to turn not only poetry, but life itself, into 
dreams and fairy-tales. Romanticism is so often called the yearning for the 
‘blaue Blume’, that blue flower of which Heinrich von Ofterdingen dreamt 
and which he sets out to find and to cull. What, after all, is this blue flower: 
Is it really, as is always maintained, the symbol of Romantic poetry: No, 
it is far more than that. The blue flower is an ideal of life, the ideal of a life 
governed, it is true, by the same forces as govern poetry, fairy-tales and 
dreams; the irrational forces of fantasy and “feeling, of faith and of love, 
and of nature still slumbering like a flower in the unconscious. Dream and 
fairy-tale, then, are to become the model on which life is fashioned. The 
main idea in this novel, which embodies the Romantic programme in poetic 
form, is essentially this, that dream becomes life and life becomes dream, 
that fairy-tale turns into reality and reality into fairy-tale. Friedrich Schlegel 
once called Romanticism ‘progressive Universalpoesic’. This term, so often 
misunderstood, can only be interpreted as meaning an enlargement of the 
sphere of poetry until it encompasses the whole of life, and life itself becomes 
poetry. Romanticism was the longing for the blue flower of this poetry of 
life. This longing was bound to remain unfulfilled, if only because the con- 
temporary world did not conform to the Romantics’ dream and they there- 
fore had to seek a Golden Age in an uncertain future or a vague past. For 
the ‘order of the day’ was not for life to be turned into poetry but for the 
ideas of the great Revolution to be realized. This explains why the Romantics 
confessed their faith in an absolute State and in the Catholic Church. They 
saw their ideals of poetry symbolized by throne and altar. They loved the 
people; but only for the sake of its songs and tales and traditions. 

The Romantics, then, were dreamers; and yet in another sense they were 
not, for they sought to bring their dreams to realization. Had they been 
nothing but dreamers living in an imaginary world of fascinating magic and 
beauty, carried on the waves of music into the azure hue of distant lands, 
they would have constituted no danger to the evolution of Europe, and the 
good Europeans could have let them dream away in their dreamland, singing 
their songs and making music. But because they took the realization of their 
dreams in all earnest, and because they exerted a powerful influence on the 
life of their time, it became a matter of urgent necessity that Romanticism 
should be overcome, if Europe was not to be deflected from its path and the 
European spirit was not to grow confused and lose its way. 

This process of overcoming Romanticism had to be gone through again 
and again. It has been the great task of the nineteenth, and even of the 
twentieth, century. For Romanticism is deeply rooted in the German soil. 
Again and again there was a need for good Europeans to come forward who 
in overcoming themselves overcame Romanticism. 
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ON THE VOCATION OF THE POET IN THE WORLD 
OF TIME 


BY RuDOLF ALEXANDER SCHRODER! 


THE poet has a vocation and a function to fulfil. We can probably put this 
axiomatic assertion at the beginning of our talk with no fear of contradiction. 
Now let us consider other vocations and other functions, let us take for 
example the judge, the baker, the shoemaker and the tailor. The baker may 
bake a different bread today from what he baked yesterday and will bake 
tomorrow, but he will always bake bread and quickly give up any attempt 
to sell stones instead of bread. The work the tailor and the shoemaker do 
today will be different from yesterday’s and tomorrow's work, but they 
will never abandon the guiding principle enshrined in the words “Clothes 
make the man’ in favour of some such contradiction of the very raison 
d’étre of their trade as ‘A king remains a king, even dressed in pants’. The 
laws the judge administers today may be different from yesterday’s and 
tomorrow's laws but the essential continuity of his office as judge remains 
the same throughout. 

[ should not have dwelt on this obvious truth at such length if we did not 
all find ourselves, without exception, forced to deal, so imperatively and so 
alarmingly, with the urgent demands of the day, of ‘today’. The danger is 
that we may find ourselves unable to escape from the demands of ‘today’ 
and be merely asking ourselves what we must do today as men of today 
living among men of today, instead of having first made certain what our 
function is at all, and what is involved in our essential task whatever the 
particular circumstances of the time in which we happen to be living. If 
aman wants to become quite clear in his own mind about the basic problems 
of his own life, he must be able to make himself quite oblivious of the fact 
that at the moment he may find himself in distress on a ship at sea and also 
to the fact that it may be precisely the trouble in which he finds himself 
which is forcing him to examine his own life. But the immediate situation, 
urgent and imperative as it may be, still remains an accident, a passing 
incident. If we were to take merely our own immediate situation as the 
starting-point for our talk we should be running the danger of finishing by 
founding a new literary ‘school’ or something of the kind which might 
perhaps bring in a few halfpence today but would be quite valueless to- 
morrow. If, however, we have first made certain of our answer to the basic 


| A talk given to a group of young poets in the summer of 1947 in Altenbeuren on the Inn, and first 
published in Merkur, November 1947. Translated from the German by Stanley Godman and printed 
by kind permission of the author and his publishers. 
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questions which will determine our attitude to the problems of the immediate 
situation, then in the unlikely chance of a literary school being formed from 
our ranks, the to some extent solid foundations on which it was founded 
would at any rate leave us with a clear conscience. 

If you ask me why I detest literary schools so much I can give you a short 
answer. Words like ‘school’ and ‘tendency’ are handy terms for the literary 
historian but even so of very doubtful value. You can talk about a ‘school’ 
of writers retrospectively, even, if you like, of an Athenian ‘school’ although 
all the leaders and teachers of that ‘school’ were at daggers drawn. All such 
terms amount to when used of themselves by contemporary writers is an 
arrogant anticipation of the ultimate classifications of literary historians and 
the real motive behind them is self-deception and the deception of others. 
Do not think that I am judging too harshly. One of the worst parasites 
eating away the sick body of our world today is the bacillus of all the 
abstract ‘-isms’. I think we shall be in agreement about that. 

To avoid the snares and pitfalls of such overhasty judgments and con- 
clusions and to escape from the blind alleys and wrong tacks in which they 
all inevitably end, it is advisable that we poets and writers who have come 
together here to get to know each other and ourselves better should consider 
what are the foundations on which our calling is based, the foundations 
which remain unchanged in spite of all the inevitable differences and changes 
of time, place and personality. The question is, what is the function of the 
poet in our own time, which we have already reduced to the question, 
what is the function and vocation of the poet in any age, and I think we 
must simplify it even more and ask quite plainly, what is Poetry, what is 
the purpose of writing poetry at all? If we do that then we shall at least 
have tried to take the bull by the horns. 

You will agree with me right away that to ask such questions and above 
all to attempt an answer is no easy matter. I assume that this problem is 
constantly with all of us either above or below the threshold of our con- 
sciousness, but I do not presume to guess how far each one of us carries 
about with him something like the beginnings of an answer to this problem 
which is after all the basic problem of all the problems on our conscience. 

Some of you may have been through the same experience as I have 
myself. One sees oneself up against the ultimate, utterly personal and 
secret problems of one’s own interior life, up against what is in reality an 
inaccessible, forbidden recess of the soul, and one does not know sometimes 
whether to call it a Bluebeard’s chamber or a Holy of Holies. One rests 
content with a dim half-light of supposition, premonition and feeling, but 
it is the consciousness of an absolute compulsion driving one on which prob- 
ably brings the strongest reassurance to one’s own conscience. At least 
that was my experience for a long time. I have had to speak about our 
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problem from time to time and I have usually contented myself on such 
occasions by representing literature simply as a natural and necessary function 
of the human mind and soul in which every speaker, writer and reader 
shares in some way or another, and there is no need for me to withdraw 
today anything I have said in the past. But it was not the final word, cer- 
tainly not my final word on the subject. Now, almost by accident, a recent 
re-reading of Plato’s Symposion has gathered into a concentrated unity a 
group of ideas which I have been carrying about in my mind for many 
years and which I have occasionally expressed in writing. I think therefore 
that I now have something of more definite value to say about this leading 
and basic problem, at least from my own point of view. 

All the same, it still remains a risky undertaking, and we do well to look 
around for helpers, for my own sake and for yours. The best thing we can 
do is to knock at the door of the masters of our art. Our problems were 
also their problems and they certainly solved them in their own way and as 
far as seemed necessary and feasible in their own situation. | 

We naturally turn first of all to Goethe. He did not write a treatise on 
‘What is Poetry’, that would not have been the proper business of one who 
boasted that he had never ‘thought about thinking’. But as a poet he did 
give his views on the question all the same. We only need to shake the bush 
and something will fall out. First of all a line of verse which runs: 

Dichten ist ein Uebermut. 

(Poetry is Exuberance) 
followed by the captatio benevolentie: ‘Let no one abuse me for saying 
that.” — Now that certainly seems a very indifferent piece of information. 
| want to stress, however, before we go any further that even the apparently 
least serious words of a great poet must be given their full weight. Words 
like this may sometimes seem quite trivial utterances, spoken into thin air, 
the product of a passing mood, but behind them there is always something 
of deeper significance. Nevertheless, when all is said and done, all the 
Philistines and enemies of poetry, all worried parents and guardians will 
agree enthusiastically with that line about ‘exuberance’;! with the ‘let no one 
abuse me’ of the next line they will contrast that other saying ‘An excess of 
high spirits rarely does any good’. As we do not intend to argue it out with 
them here, let us shake the bush again. Another little verse falls into our 
hands this time which runs: 

Ich singe wie der Vogel singt 

Der in den Zweigen wohnet, 

Das Lied das aus der Kehle dringt 

Ist Lohn, der reichlich lohnet. 


! The German Ubermut has a much wider range of meaning than the English exuberance. It ranges 
trom high spirits through impertinence to arrogance and presumption. 
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At first sight that seems to be, in its restriction to the individual person of 
the poet and in its waiving of any claims on society, a saying of great 
modesty, sharply opposed to the other assertion about ‘exuberance’ in 
which the note of modesty and restraint was emphatically absent. The 
question arises, however, whether the assertion about the song being its own 
reward does not actually affirm something more than a mere unassuming 
modesty. An activity which carries its own reward in itself must surely be 
a very important activity, indispensable in its self-sufficiency, like breathing, 
the beat of the pulse, digestion, or, to take the most important of the external 
activities of life, like agriculture, which reaps its own reward in the fruits 
of its own harvest. That is what the assertion means on the purely physical 
plane. On the intellectual plane such self-rewarding activity must be of the 
very highest order for only of Virtue as the quintessence of all intellectual 
and spiritual values do we assert that it carries its own reward in itself: We 
find, therefore, that Goethe has made an extraordinarily lofty assertion about 
the nature of poetry and writing poetry, for all that we have said about other 
self-rewarding activities is implied in this modest little verse. In any case, 
poetry is here characterized as a necessary and natural function. Only of 
human activities which are necessary and which we take for granted can it 
be said that they carry their own reward in themselves, and that applies as 
much to natural physical functions such as eating and sleeping as it does also 
to the intellectual activities of which the Wandsbecker Bote was thinking 
when he took for himself the title of “Asmus, omnia sua secum portans!’ On 
the other hand, however, this idea of poetry as a natural function is most 
sharply opposed to the other idea of poetry as an “excess of high spirits’. An 
‘excess of high spirits’ is at any rate neither a necessity nor a natural function, 
the very w od’ excess (Ue bermut) proves that. Yet we have to reckon 
with both assertions. The little poem about ‘high spirits’ was written about 
twenty years after the other, so we cannot regard it as cancelled out by the 
other older poem. The problem is, how can the two assertions be brought 
into unison, the modest and the not so modest, the one that speaks of poetry 
as an ‘excess’ and the other that speaks of it as a ‘necessity’? 

Perhaps we had better call at the next house, and turn to another authority, 
old Homer, for example. He is certainly not the man to go to for aesthetic 
theories but between the lines he does occasionally drop a few hints about 
professional secrets all the same. What has he to say about the function of 
the singer, that is to say, of the poet? In the Iliad Helen says of the fateful 
crimes committed by herself and Paris that disaster had come upon them 


so that we may be immortalised in the song and legend of the remotest 
human ages. 


The Odyssey tells of the singer who ‘sings the glory of men’, and this glory, 
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it is claimed in other passages, is to be what Homer calls an ‘incombustible’ 
and eternal glory. — That gives us something more definite to work on, but 
the question is, how can it possibly apply to us today? I am afraid you will 
say to me: ‘Hardly, if at all.’ I myself can scarcely imagine a man feeling 
impelled to write shall we say an Iliad on the history of the last twelve years 
to secure by so doing the inextinguishable glory of the ‘pioneers’ of our own 
contemporary history. We would much rather that it might be possible to 
find some way of burying in utter oblivion the inextinguishable shame of 
these last years. At any rate we should be inclined to accuse of ‘exuberance’ 
any man who undertook such a task and only the most bitter ironist could 
assert that it bore its own reward in itself! We can therefore gain but little 
help from this utterance of the father of all poets, at least no immediate help. 

Now there comes into my mind a man whom we could call, as far as our 
defective knowledge of the relevant dates and facts allows us, a contem- 
porary of Homer, another glory of our art, but from quite a different corner 
of the world, one of the great prophets and spokesmen of the Jewish people, 
probably the greatest of them all, the prophet Isaiah. From him we hear 
another word: ‘Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people, speak ye comfortably 
to Jerusalem, and cry unto her that her warfare is accomplished.’ — That is 
how Isaiah describes his vocation and his office in the midst of a defeated 
and enslaved people, and I think that we of all men will find no difficulty 
in understanding him, and I think I may assume your agreement if I appro- 
priate for ourselves and for myself precisely these words and their charac- 
terization of the poet s sacred charge. Comfort and consolation as the poet's 
office, as the characteristic of his mission in life, we all understand that, even 
though, to begin with, we may perhaps leave it an open question whether 
it is merely one of the poet’s many missions, or a general, all-embracing 
mission. Now if we ask what is the authority behind the poet’s mission, 
what is the power which makes it effective in the world, then another poet 
of Holy Scripture answers us in Psalm 103: “Who satisfieth thy mouth with 
good things so that thy youth is renewed like the eagle’s.’ — Now the mouth 
that is satisfied with good things is the mouth of the poet. Being ‘satisfied’ 
himself, he can satisfy others with good things and that is precisely what is 
implied in ‘comforting my people’. The secret of his happiness constantly 
‘renews his youth like the eagle’s’ and even though an eagle builds its nest 
higher up, we are still not so very far away from ‘the bird who dwells on 
the branches’, or from the ‘throat’ whose song richly rewards the singer, 
which we may now interpret in the sense of ‘comforting’ the singer, 
the singer first of all and others after him of course. If we ask the further 
question, what is the gift which enables that highest power and supreme 
authority to renew, comfort, make merry and ‘satisfy with good things’ 
the mouth of the poet and through him, the whole world (audacious as it 
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sounds we must be prepared to go as far as that), if we ask this question, we 
shall hear in reply a word of great power. In the previous verse of the 
psalm we read: ‘Who redeemeth thy life from destruction.’ I cannot tell 
you what the original Hebrew is but the Greek Bible, the so-called Septua- 
gint, translates it as follows: “Who frees thy life from Phthora, that is, from 
change and decay.’ ‘Freed from change and decay’, ‘redeemed from 
destruction’, these are tremendous words. If the poet really has been given 
exemption, in his work, from the decay and destruction of a world which 
rushes headlong from one death to the next, then to comfort and console 
is indeed his proper function and in this it surpasses all other earthly 
functions. 

My dear friends, I think I can read a rejoinder to all this on your lips and 
it would not surprise me to hear you say: “Too beautiful to be true.’ But 
please reserve your final judgment for a while. Let us, if you like with 
every imaginable reservation at the back of our minds, believe for a moment 
the word of the patriarch of our art when he describes his office and that 
means our office, as the bestowing of confident consolation, fed from 
and empowered by the source of Aplitharsia, of Immortality itself. I ask 
you to believe what he says for the moment first of all because in this idea 
of liberation and exemption from change and decay the words of the 
prophet and the psalmist coincide with that immortal glory and resounding 
fame, undying in the midst of death, which Homer has taught us to be the 
symbol of all poetry. 

If we let our minds dwell on this idea, not letting its audacity alarm us, 
then we must perhaps conclude that Homer’s effort, or, let us put it quite 
plainly, his presumptuous attempt, to climb by his own unaided strength 
the heights of immortal fame and glory, is the expression of a ‘hybris’, an 
audacity which has much in common with Goethe’s ‘exuberance’, whilst, 
on the other hand, in the poet who administers his office of consolation with 
the consciousness that he is merely the bearer and mediator of a gift and an 
office conferred on him by an authority higher than himself, there is that 
same modesty which we ascribed to the ‘asmus, omnia sua secum portans’ 
of the ballad. 

With that we have brought all these authoritative statements on the 
nature of poetry on to one and the same ground. That fact alone should 
induce us to think hard. The idea, the image, the conception in which they 
all have a common ground, is the highest the human mind is capable of 
grasping. Or rather, it can no longer really grasp it. Its powers of thought 
and imagination are not sufficient, but it can at least require the idea as a 
necessity and it even seems compelled to require it, for a compulsion to do 
so is born with the mind. It is the point at which, bound though he is by the 
frail mortality of his sense-bound life to the world of other mortal creatures, 
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man comes near to the Divine. The idea is the idea of the Eternal. One 
thing must be said about it straight away. In so far as it remains foreign to 
our minds, the world remains foreign to us and we remain foreigners in 
the world, but in so far as it is a foanilien idea, the world becomes a ‘fanilins 
place to us. Let me say one more thing, half in conclusion, half in anticipa- 
tion. If the office of consolation of which we have spoken should be in fact 
the poet’s office, if, moreover, it should be, not merely an incidental and 
occasional but a general, all-embracing, all-involving office, then it would 
have to be an office which would still bring effective consolation even in 
the sternest censure and even in the description of the worst atrocities, of 
the most reprehensible, ugliest and most hateful crimes. 

Let me pause here for a moment. I have now brought us to the point 
where I must speak about myself and tell you about what came into my mind 
recently, as a kind of gift and independently of what I have so far expounded 
for the purpose of our discussion, which came as an idea, or rather as an 
image before my mind’s eye, and which has made me calmer as I faced the 
question which ‘has brought us together and which, I am sure you will 
readily believe me, has pursued me my whole life long. I must take a chance 
and see whether and how far I can succeed in describing it in the necessarily 
short time at my disposal. The idea first came to me somewhat like this: 


The innermost essence of all Art is Comfort and Consolation for the transitori- 
ness of all existence. 


This was then joined by a second idea which I should like to put like this: 


The essence and purpose, and there fore the task and function of all Art is to 
raise life out of its state of change and decay, to rescue it and bring it into a 
state of abiding changelessness. 


On the third level the idea of Immortalization itself came in, though only 
as a mere reflection of a reflection. Even Faith cannot grasp the idea other- 
wise, this idea which our minds can, as is well known, approach only in 
terms of negation, even Faith remains dependent on the language of imper- 
fect, halting simile. On this highest, most daring and most sacred level Art 
enters to join Religion and Faith as a sisterly companion. This close sisterly 
relationship between Art and Religion is in any case confirmed by their 
common sojourn together on this highest level for a thousand years and it 
also provides the most satisfactory explanation of their many quarrels. This 
relationship of sisterly conflict first began to make trouble for humanity 
when Faith and Knowledge began to go their separate ways. Since then 
(following the proverb ‘Evil examples corrupt good manners’) Faith and 
Poetry too have begun to dispute each other's competence and this has 
degenerated often enough into a fight for pride of place. But important 
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as this idea may be for us, at the point where we are at the moment, it is 
anticipating, pre-judging the issue. It would flow into our discussion more 
suitably at a much later point and I have reason to doubt whether our dis- 
cussion will ever reach that point at all. It will be quite an achievement if 
we succeed in reaching a common starting-point for later discussions of the 
problem. 

First of all, however, I owe you a brief exposition of my thesis. I have 
said that the innermost purpose of all art, that is to say, its mission, aim and 
final end, or at least its inner motivation, makes it a comfort and consolation 
for the transitoriness of life. And now I am going to take away all the 
carefully inserted provisos and say in all seriousness that, from whatever 
conceivable starting-point you approach the question, that is the essential 
nature of all art and that it implies the rescuing of transitory life into a state 
of abiding changelessness, this ‘abiding changelessness’ again understood 
according to the highest possible interpretation of its true nature, as a reflec- 
tion, a copy of that which we, frail mortals as we are by our earthly inheri- 
tance, can only catch and pass on in the mirror of a dark, because inadequate, 
word, in the mirror of what we call ‘the Eternal’. Whether this reflection 
is a deception or not, how far it is, how far it is not, is not the point under 
discussion at the moment. Every encounter with the Eternal remains, in 
any case, where and when it occurs a mystery. Let us respect it as such. 

With the little that still remains for me to say I had best start at the lowest 
level, that is to say, with the simplest and most primary form in which art 
enters into human life and consciousness, the level of rhythm, of the dance, 
of the rhythmic beat of hand or drum, of the most simple ornament based 
on the mere repetition of any specific form or pattern. By first of all isolating 
something which for simplicity’s sake we may call a ‘piece’ of time, a ‘piece’ 
of space, in the dance, the drumbeat, the ornament, and then, and this is 
the decisive point, by making it repeatable, by shaping for his own ends in 
this activity and solely in this activity and no other, a piece of the world in 
space or time, according to his own instincts, wishes, needs, pleasure and 
comfort, and by making this piece of time or space which he has thus 
fashioned and acquired, repeatable at any moment and with complete 
exactitude, man acquires for the first time out of and in the process of his 
own work and activity, the communicable, representable, perceptible idea 
of continuity, a conception derived from the hidden forces of his own mind 
and then added to the mind as a newly acquired idea. 

Continuity: that is, in the sense of the word which directly concerns us 
here, the result of both production and reproduction. “Dauer im Wechsel’ 
(‘Continuity in the midst of Change’) is the title of a Goethe poem which 
I think we all know. It is a poem addressed by the poet to himself, a mystic 
poem. There is nothing surprising about that. With our present considera- 
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tions we are moving on the margin of mystic experience anyhow, for who 
of us could know the mystery of the motive and creative powers in the 
interior mind which we have called on as evidence here otherwise than in 
the dim awareness of a hidden centre in our own mind and heart which, 
as an indestructible ‘character indelibilis’ is what converts our mere existence 
into the real life of a living person among living persons who have passed 
beyond the stage of mere animal existence. The fact that there may be 
proto-forms of the artistic impulse in the animal world need not worry us 
here. Everything in nature is inter-related vertically as well as horizontally, 
nothing is completely isolated. That is one of the mysteries of nature’s 
infinite. economy, which is an economy of innumerable relationships and 
analogies. 

Realization in the present and Continuity. A quotation occurs to me in 
this connection which I had really saved up for the end but it can come in 
here as I shall not be hard up for quotations later on, in fact I shall have to 
ration myself. It comes from one of Goethe’s Freemasonry poems: 


So Jést sich jene grosse Frage 

Nach unserem zweiten Vaterland; 
Denn das Bestindige der ird’schen Tage 
Verbiirgt uns ewigen Bestand. 


‘The permanent elements of earthly days’, might well be the key to the 
meaning of what I have called the ‘consolation for and liberation from 
change ‘and decay’. The example we have given of this in the arbitrary 
separation and reproduction of a particle of space and time by the simple 
means of rhythm — I know, let me say once again, how inexact and clumsy 
all these terms are bound to be owing to the brief time at my disposal — 
probably seems quite insignificant in view of the high purpose now before 
our minds and with the sound of lofty fanfare in our ears. But it only seems 
to be so. The apparent insignificance of this simple example is the apparent 
insignificance of the invisible roots. From these simple and apparently 
insignificant roots and from what we might call in a very significant sense 
the ‘schematization’ of these roots, all the powers of continuity, permanence 
and immortality which we ascribe to Art on its highest as also on its lowest 
levels, grow and blossom. We are assuming of course in this last sentence 
that as finite minds we can use the highest of these words, ‘immortality’ 
with any valid meaning at all. 

I repeat: the designer of an ornament for a ribbon, by shaping for his own 
purposes a particle of space by rhythmic isolation and articulation, the dancer 
by inventing and co-ordinating the steps of the dance and thus extending 
his dominion in a two-fold kingdom of time and space, the singer by 
becoming through the rhythmic division of his song the master of time and 
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through melody the master and moulder of the space between the highest 
and the lowest notes of musical sound, by being able to do all this and other 
similar things, each of these primary artists is a pioneer making the chaotic 
immensity of a world in whose boundless flux each is involved, into an 
inhabitable cosmos of regulated and definable relationships in a way that is 
fundamental for all further intellectual and artistic activity. At the same 
time each of these artists proves his mastery over these inter-relationships 
and his freedom, however limited and second-hand, from the general com- 
pulsion of change and decay, by his knowledge of how to make the physical 
evidence of his overcoming of the world by rhythm repeatable and there- 
fore permanent. That applies to the simplest as well as to the most com- 
plicated products of the human mind and of human art: all our conquests 
of the world by calculation and measurement move in rhythmic orbits 
and the pendulum beats of our clocks, and the milestones on our roads 
bear witness to this fact. Pregnant with consequence and immense in 
significance as they are for our whole knowledge of the world, we might 
call them the birth-certificates of liomo sapiens, of man as thinker and 
knower, who is a product of the connection between homo faber, creative 
man as plastic artist and homo rationalis, man as logician and mathematician. 

We should like, if not to pursue, at least to mention this idea of the 
connection between homo faber and homo rationalis as one that is essential 
in the context of our problem. We have already placed the poet in a 
brotherly relationship to homo religiosus, without entering into the nature 
of this relationship in any detail. Now we see the poet, who is as a ‘maker’, 
as a plastic artist, a twin of homo faber, beside man as mathematician, 
who in turn links up with man as rational thinker. Now this last type of 
man is without any doubt the Benjamin of the family and as sometimes 
happens with the youngest of the family he may turn out to be a cheeky 
fellow claiming for himself first-born rights to which he is not entitled. 
Heaven forbid however that we should become involved here in a contro- 
versy which might lead Heaven knows where! All the same it would not 
be difficult for us poets to prove to the Benjamin of the human family that 
he learnt much from us before he came of age. “The world pays with 
ingratitude’, however, and with this commonplace in mind we may console 
ourselves for the occasional knocks we get from Benjamin. 

After this digression let me dwell for another moment on the already 
quoted metaphor of the song, extending it now to the metaphor of a self- 
contained progression of sounds, to a self-contained work of music in general. 
In the background of all our considerations we have repeatedly touched on 
the idea of immortalization. If we now follow a tonal structure through 
the whole wealth of its rhythmic and melodic changes, contrasts, interlacings 
and transitions to the final summarizing and summing-up of all its move- 
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ments and counter-movements in the tonic and the fundamental chord’ 
then, as we experience the last fleeting moment of the music, mixed with 
the feeling of transitoriness, we are thrilled by a feeling of satisfaction and 
peace, which seems to mediate to us a premonition of the Eternal. ‘Con- 
tinuity in the midst of Change’ we called it earlier on, and to the mystery 
of this formula we can now add the mystery of another. It also comes from 
Goethe, from one of his very last poems, with the characteristic title “Testa- 
ment’. What I should like to quote from it at the moment is also to my 
mind a mystic perception, it is the monumental word: ‘In the Moment is 
Eternity.’ I really have nothing to add to that. If the very beginning of 
the poem ‘No being can decay into nothingness’, does not specifically 
confirm, it at least supports my thesis, and the words I have just quoted as 
the ‘testament’ of our greatest man offer us both consolation for the tran- 
sitoriness and redemption from the prison-house of life. 

‘In the Moment Eternity.’ How far this great word stands in its own 
human right, how far it owes its real justification to that supreme power of 
which we spoke in connection with our quotation from Psalm 103, it is 
not our present concern to discuss. In all our observations so far we have 
moved on the level of the ‘world’, we have confined ourselves to the prob- 
lems of the ‘world’, and touched only occasionally on ‘the Holy’. All the 
same, now that we have again come near to the problems raised by the 
idea of immortalization, let me be allowed one sentence which, although it 
comes from another line of experience, seems well suited to clinch all that 
has been said. This is the sentence: ‘Only the man who is familiar with 
the idea of Eternity as a requirement native to the human mind, is in a 
position to conceive a true and therefore in the sense of Goethe’s ‘“Testa- 
ment’’, a fruitful idea of Time and Space.’ 








R. A. SCHRODER AND HANS VON SAVIGNY 
BY LEONARD FORSTER! 


Durinc the last years of the war, anonymous poems began to circulate in 
Germany and were passed on like chain letters. They were comminatory 
and often apocalyptic in tone; they interpreted the disasters of the war as a 
judgment on Germany for forsaking divine values. The authors of many 
of these poems are now known, and the great figures of this type of poetry 
are seen to be Werner Bergengruen and Reinhold Schneider. Their works, 
with the significant titles — Dies Irae (Bergengruen); Die letzten Tage and 
Apokalypse (Schneider) have now become tolerably well known outside 
Germany through their publication by the enterprising Arche Verlag in 
Ziirich. 

A great part of this apocalyptic Christian poetry is written by Catholics. 
This is in accordance with the greater power of recuperation and the 
superior vitality which the Church of Rome has shown in Germany since 
the war; unlike the Protestant Churches, it is undivided, its organization is 
firm, its tradition comprises a vital part of that European inheritance to 
which thinking Germans are now trying to find their way back. The great 
exception here is the venerable figure of Rudolf Alexander Schréder, a 
greater poct than Bergengruen or Schneider, whose Lutheranism is the 
unshakable foundation of his work. His poems too circulated clandestinely, 
and were recited at secret reading parties sometimes attended by as many as 
a hundred people. Whereas Bergengruen and Schneider write polemically, 
a pocsie engagée, and Schneider particularly is artistically rather uneven, 
Schréder tends more by the careful and eternal formulation of an emotion 
or a thought to maintain the distance which has always separated him from 
the public at large. In the years after World War I his work comprised, 
beside his own restrained and dignified poetry, a series of admirable versions 
of the classical poets and of the great works of Western literature. He 
stands out with Karl Vossler and Ernst Robert Curtius as one of the great 
living representatives of the finest literary European tradition in Germany. 
For him the search for tradition is no problem, and with a faultless sense of 
style he returns in these days to the form which is peculiarly appropriate - 
the Lutheran hymn of the classic period. His impressive Silvestergesprach 
1945 — Der Mann und das Jahr (Berlin, Suhrkamp, 1946; also Die Wandlung, 
1, 9) derives much of its effect from the sincerity and simplicity, but also 


1 This article is part of a larger study entitled German Poetry, 1944-1948, published by Bowes & 
Bowes, Cambridge 1949, 6/- net. The poems of R. A. Schréeder are quoted by kind permission of 
the publishers, Peter Suhrkamp Verlag, vormals S. Fischer Verlag, Berlin and Frankfurt am Main. 
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the consummate artistry, with which this form is used. Schréder has re- 
adapted earlier traditional forms to the technical achievement, the richness 
of music and the closeness of texture which German poetry has acquired 
since the seventeenth century. His Kirchenlied stands to Luther or Paul 
Gerhardt much as Hofmannsthal’s Knittelverse in Jedermann for instance 
stand to Hans Sachs. The greater part of Der Mann und das Jahr is composed 
in stanzas consisting of two couplets of Knittelverse similar to Hofmanns- 
thal’s. It is enclosed in a “Vorgesang’ and an ‘Abschied’ of great beauty and 
dignity, wonderful examples of the geistliches Lied which Schréder had 
begun to cultivate even before the war. At the turn of the year which had 
brought Germany to defeat and destruction the poet describes how he is 
sitting alone in his room and is visited by the nameless spirits of departed 
friends; after they have filed past, last of all the Year itself comes; it is a 
female figure, a kind of ‘Frau Welt’. The poet curses her: 


Hinweg, Gorgonenangesicht! 

Kim’s mit uns beiden zu Gericht, 

Kein Schimpf, kein Scheltwort war zu schlecht, 

Mit dem ich dich verklagen mécht. (11) 


But the Year replies: 


Du Mensch, du Mann, 

Klagst mich und meinesgleichen an. 

Du heissest uns mit Schanden gehn, 

Hast in dem Spiegel nichts gesehen. . . . (111) 


Ah Narrendiink, der’s nicht versteht, 

Um wen und was die Klage geht, 

Ah, Blédheit, nicht zu sehn gewillt, 

Auf was und wen der Richter zielt! (iv) 


Du Mann, du Mensch, die Welt ist’s nicht, 

Dein arges Herz steht im Gericht. 

Da weint kein Kummer, klagt kein Gram, 

Der nicht von Mensch zu Menschen kam. (v) 


Dein Jahr bin ich wie jedermanns; 
Nicht: Der verlor’s, und Der gewann’s. . . . 


Bekenn die Schuld, lern Buss und Reu, 
So wird dein Jahr von selber neu. (v1) 


And, with the parting words ‘Auf Immer-Nimmer-Wiedersehen’ she leaves 
the poet on his knees in an agony of repentance. Her message is the Christian 
one: Repent ye! And in the acceptance of this message Schréder crowns his 
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poem with ‘Abschied’, which, despite its length, I cannot refrain from quot- 


ing in full: 


Das alte Jahr ging schlafen, 

Das Neujahr ist erwacht; 

Dass sie sich heimlich trafen, 

Geschah zur Mitternacht. 

Ist beides ein Geheimnis, 

Das Kommen und das Gehn, 

Das Wandern und die Sauminis: In 
Wer kann’s verstehn? of 


Nur Er, des Offenbaren 

Sich in sichselbst begreift, 

Weiss, was mit Tag und Jahren 

[hm still entgegenreift, 

Das hier beklommene Herzen he 

Oft bitterlich bedroht S¢ 

Mit unverstandnen Schmerzen, de 
Geschrei und Not. 


Wir sehn hier nichts als Jammer, 

Mord, Missetat und Lug; 

Spiirt jedes nur den Hammer, 

Der seine Welt zerschlug. 

Uns schwillt und steigt im Riicken 

Die Blut- und Tranensee; 

Und wenn wir vor uns blicken, 
Geschieht uns weh. 


Wer kann dem Kummer wehren, 
Wer vor dem Zorn der Zeit 
Entschliige sich der schweren 
Sorg, Angst und Traurigkeit: 
Doch hat, der uns geschlagen 
Und straft uns streng und hart, 
Uns durch die Flut getragen, 

Im Feur bewahrt. 


Aus unerschépfter Fiille 

Wirkt noch die Vaterhand 

Dem Winter seine Hiille, 

Dem Sommer sein Gewand. 

Die Blésse darf sich kleiden; 

Dem Hunger wichst und griint 

Was ihm in Feld und Heiden 
Zur Nahrung dient. 
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Und plagt uns nach dem Scheine 
Gott iiber die Geduld: 

Die gute Gab bleibt seine, 

Und unser bleibt die Schuld. 
Lasst eure Treu nicht wanken, 
Lernt still sein: Er gebeut’s, 

Und heftet die Gedanken 


Fest an sein Kreuz. 


In this poem of resignation and faith the dignity and patriarchal simplicity 
of the spiritual songs of the Reformation live e again. In point of form, it 
owes much of its effect to the modification Schréder has made to the stanza; 
one expects the last line to be of the same length as the others, for it to 
round off the verse with the inevitability of Gerhardt or of the end of a 
chorale. Schréder’s short line gives a broken effect, in which the dis- 
harmony of our time is fittingly, if discreetly, expressed. In a later poem 
Schréder has accomplished in himself the petavoie which Bergengruen 
demands: 

Ich such den Splitter nicht 

In eurem Aug, 
Weil ich nicht im Gericht 


Zum Richter taug. 


Auch leist ich gern Verzicht 
Aufs Mein und Dein. 
Mich lockt der Bettel nicht 


Im fremden Schrein. 


Ach, Wandrer, weile nicht 
Bei solchem Graun, 

Dass dir das Herz nicht bricht 
Es anzuschaun, 


Kehr um und folge nicht 
Der Narrenspur, 
Draus aller Jammer spricht 
Der Kreatur! 
Doch leider darf ich’s nicht. — 
Ich schau, gebannt, 
Im fremden Schandgesicht 
Die eigne Schand. 
(Die Ballade vom Wandersmann, Berlin, Suhrkamp Verlag, 1947) 


in 1947 appeared his Wachterlieder, in which the poet begins by a spiritual 
‘Kontrafaktur’ of the Tagelied, continuing to thoughts ofa watchman over a 
sleeping city, everyone snugly in bed but everyone menaced: 
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Die Nacht ist dunkel, schwer und bang 
Und furchtbar diese Zeit: 

Lauft eilend hin, und diinkt doch lang 
Der Weg zur Ewigkcit. 


Ihr liegt und schlaft und wisst es nicht, 
Wann euer Dach zerspellt 
Und rafft euch plétzlich ins Gericht 
Feur, das vom Himmel fillet. 
(Die Wandlung Il. 2. 1947. p. 126) 


The nightwatchman’s figure merges into that of the watchful Christian, 
the city is on the one hand the temporal city and the world of men, on the 
other, the City of God. The wind, the voice of the forces of nature, speaks 
not of human anguish, but of God’s plenty. It is man who is at fault; 
Nature remains a revelation of God's goodness. Thus, though these poems 
are heavy with sadness, their metre rich with dark sad vowels, the song is 
none the less a joyous one: “Bis die Nacht entflieht, Schallt mein fréhlich 
Lied.’ This serene joy is hard won; how hard can be seen from a comparison 
of these watchman’s songs with the song of another watchman — Goethe’s 
Lynceus. 

Whereas Schréder in Der Mann und das Jahr has chosen traditional metres, 
a semi-dramatic, semi-narrative framework, and has situated his poem by 
reference to a recurring event in the year’s cycle, another great Protestant 
poct has given us a personal, highly individualized utterance. Hans von 
Savigny’s Elegie der getrosten Verzweiflung (published in the second number 
of Die Wandlung) indicates by its very title that it is a personal expression 
of an emotion which rises at last beyond despair, all passion spent. 

The despair which fills the poet at war and chaos strikes at the root of 
love as an active principle in God’s universe. Human love he can see as a 
positive, vivifying, ennobling thing; but how, in this world of destruction 
and desolation, is it to be harmonized with the love of God? Does God love 
the world? And the poet starts from the desperate position that God does 
not, cannot; the rest of the poem is the reflection of the process going on 
in the poet’s mind by which he becomes reconciled to God again. It con- 
sists of a dialogue intérieur in which the poet’s evocation of the horrors of 
war and his own despair are cast in a restless free verse of a dominantly 
anapaestic rhythm and contrasted with evocations of human love expressed 
in trochaic quatrains of great beauty. The poem has a symphonic develop- 
ment; its structure 1s strongly reminiscent of musical composition, a subject 
which the author has studied. Hans von Savigny had, as far as I know, 
published nothing else; yet the technical mastery shown in this poem pre- 
supposes years of unpublished poetic work. It is a characteristic feature of 
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the present time that, beside the work of what one might call nonce-poets 
and the first efforts of the young, one suddenly comes upon works of great 
maturity by unknown authors who have been unable to publish for the 
past fifteen years. What the nature of Savigny’s past work has been can 
only be guessed at, but it may be presumed that it had close relationship to 
the ‘Bekenntniskirche’. The theological background to his poem is Lutheran. 
The Lutheran doctrine of the Trinity enables Savigny to pit one person of 
the Trinity against another, thus exteriorizing the conflict of our times at 
the highest possible level in terms influenced by the Father-Son conflict of 
modern psychology. The first words of the poem — ‘Vater, S6hne’ — intro- 
duce this main theme. The poem was written in 1944; in the following 
year the poet lost his son on the Russian Front. Parental anxiety and the 
whole complex of parental emotions are basic in the poem. A son — the 
poet's son, anybody’s son — is the product of human love at its highest, is 
something sacred for that reason, a ‘seliges Heiligtum’: 


Frucht und Blut aus freiem Bliihen, 
Wie es zwischen Herzen zahlet, 
Die in Freiheit bliihn und gliihen. — 


Honig und Stern, 
Wasser und Frucht P 
Des allergnadigsten Herrn. 


It is unthinkable that anyone should cast off this “Heiligtum’: 


Wie vermags denn nur irgendwer 
Das alles zu aichten! 


But God did: 


So also war das: Das mutest Du zu uns? 

So hast Du Deinen Sohn geliebt, 

Dass einer Horde von Henkern auf Staates Befehl 
Ueberlassen blicb, 

Ihn zu bespein, mit Stacheln zu krénen 

Zu hédhnen 

Und mit Mérdern zu Drein 

Aufs Holz zu nageln und vorzuzeigen 

Der von dem Staat gedingsteten Masse! 

Das fasse, 

Wem solches Fassungsvermégen zu eigen! 

Wer will darauthin noch cinen Staatsmann verklagen, 
Der auf die Schlachtbank des Krieges 
—Immerhin zum Lorbeer des Sieges — 

Viter, Briider, Séhne, 

Geliebte, Geliebte 

fiihrt. 
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God therefore, by abandoning his Son on the cross, sanctioned the process 
by which statesmen send innocent citizens to destruction for ‘das Lorbeer 
des Sieges’, i.e. for something they do not understand and which in any 
case has no value, for “Sieg’ is a negative concept (“Wer spricht von Siegen?’ 
asked Rilke, “Ueberstehen ist alles’). This realization of God’s inhumanity 
culminates in one of the versions — one might almost say parodies — of the 
Lord’s Prayer in which the three movements of this symphony come to a head: 


Vater unser, 

Der Du bist im Bombentrichter 

Gehceiligt werde die Granate 

Zukomme uns die Feuerwalze 

Dein Befehl werde ausgefiihrt 

Wie in der Reichskanzlei 

So auch im Schiitzenloch 

Unsre tagliche Parole gib uns heute 

Und streiche unsre Schulden 

Wie auch wir die Zinsen einstreichen werden, 

Und fiihre uns nicht in Versuchung, 

Noch einmal an die Liebe zu glauben, 

Sondern erlése uns von allem Humbug der ewigen Seligkeit. - 
Immediately follows, as a vivid contrast, the theme of human love, expressed 
in stanzas of remarkable beauty and tenderness: 


Sah ein’ Mutter auf dem Felde 
Ihren dreijahrigen Sohn, 

Weil das taglich Brot ihm fehlte, 
Weinen zwischen Korn und Mohn. 


Ging, ihm eine Frucht zu pfliicken 
Zu dem nachsten Apfelbaum 

Und schon wieder war Entziicken 
Auf dem blonden Kinderflaum. 


Sonne schien, die Végel sangen, 
Bienen summten honigsatt, 

Aus den Kreaturen drangen, 
Diifte, die die Liebe hat. 


Eija, Sonne, Luft und Bienen 

Eija, Blume, Vogel, Feld 

Ach, sie lassen uns gewinnen 

Was die Liebe wagt und zahlt. 
The second movement is dominated by the idea of the Atonement, which 
the poet can at first only hesitatingly accept. It takes him some time to work 
round to the idea that God, instead of wantonly doing his own Son to 
death, with catastrophic results for the whole human race, did so as the 
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OCeSs only method of redemption for mankind, because man had himself sinned 

‘beer and ‘brought Death into the world and all our woe’. This means that God 
any | mustlove man. And in this vein the poet offers the second, hesyating version 

yen?’ of the Lord’s Prayer, as who should say: Lord, I believe, help thou my 

nity unbelief: 

the Vater unser, vielleicht bist Du im Himmel, 

ead: Aber Dein Sohn am Kreuze, — 

Wir haben keinen Himmel und fast keine Erde mehr — 

Wie sollen wir dann noch Deinen Namen heiligen: 

Kommt zu uns Dein Reich, 

Dann haben wir nicht einmal Angst mehr davor, 

Dein Wille geschicht, so und so, 

Aber wir wissen nicht mehr, wie und wo. 

Unser tagliches Brot ist trocken geworden, 

Gib uns wenigstens Tranen, um es zu essen, 

Wir kénnen Dich nicht mehr bitten, 

Uns unsre Schuld zu vergeben, 

Denn wir wissen nicht mehr, was Schuld ist, 

Von uns will auch niemand mehr die Vergebung. 

Und fiihre uns . . . — ach, wohin denn: und wer denn? 

Wo ist und von wem noch Erlésung: 

ssed Wo ist denn Dein Reich und wo Deine Herrlichkeit: 


This is, implicitly at least, a real prayer, not merely a piece of desperate 
blasphemy, and the poet can now progress to a realization of God’s love for 
man, so that he can take up the theme of one of his most terrible passages in 
the first movement and re-state it in terms of this new realization: 


Tote, Tote. 

Massenweise 

Entstellte, zerfetzte, pulverisierte, 

) Zum Lorbeer des Sieges gefiilirte 
Massenweise 

Tote, Tote. 

Arme, Képfe 

An Baumstiimpfe, Steine zertrommelte Schwarme 
Von Knochen, an Mauern geklebte Gedirme 
Hirne, die einmal ganz friedlich dachten, 
Und Herzen, die neben Herzen wachten, 
Rattenragout nun im Luftschutzkeller, 

Die Bombe ist starker, das Feuer ist schneller, 
Tote, Tote, 


ich Arme, Képfe 
ork Arme Trépte 
to Massenweise 


the Tote Tote. 
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This passage with its desperate pity worked into the tolling lines — ‘Arme, 
Képfe | Arme Trépfe’ — by a concentration reminiscent of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, recurs as: 


Liebe, Liebe, 

Eure Kriege, 

Eure Toten massenweise 

Sind noch mitten in dem Kreise 
Seiner grossen Abenteuer. 
Ungeheuer 

Jagt sich seiner Liebe Werben 

In das ausgetauschte Sterben 

Seines Sohns und Eurer Frevel — 
Wer ist Holz und wer ist Schwefel, 
Wer ist Brand und wer ist Licht, 
— Ach, wie’s mir am Wort gebricht! — 


And with daring syncopations and alterations in rhythm he expresses the 
ideal of an heroic, renunciatory, mystical love of God; God killed his Son 
for man: 

Seitdem ist Eitelkeit: 

Als Siinder mehr zu sein als der Herr. 

Er war es noch mehr 

Und wartet darauf, dass [hr ihm: verzeiht. 

Solche Liebe ist schwer: 

Schwer zu leisten und schwer zu ertragen. 


Those who are capable of it prepare “Gottes Hochzeitslager . . . Mit seiner 
gcliebten Menschheit’. They are few, but in the words of Mr. Aldous 
Huxley, they are ‘the channels through which a little knowledge of reality 
filters down into our human universe of ignorance and illusion’. And now 
at last the poet has fought his way to a position in which he is no longer 
verzweifelt but getrost and can say the Lord’s Prayer in the original terms: 


Vater unser, 
der du bist im Himmel... 


It is clear that this whole poem is a record of an internal struggle for the 
love of God. And what a struggle! One shudders at the thought of what 
must have gone on in a man’s mind who is driven to parodying the Lord’s 
Prayer in the way Savigny does. Nor are these parodies mere gratuitous 
pieces of blasphemy; only a believing Christian could write them, and the 
spiritual need which could drive a Christian to travesty in this way the most 
sacred Christian text needs no comment. This is a literary examination, 
not a theological one; we are concerned not only with the intensity of the 
poet’s experience but also with the form in which he has chosen to express 
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it. A careful analysis of the poem shows an unsuspected virtuosity in the 
weaving together of motive, of evocative images; in the changes of theme, 

the abrupt, often shocking transitions from theme to theme, which however 
are never empty of significance or mere technical devices. Compared with 
Schréder’s strict Knittelverse, neatly ordered into stanzas of two couplets 
each, Savigny s poem makes an irregular, almost wild, impression until the 
underlying plan is discerned. Schréder’s syntax is balanced, carefully 
arranged; Savigny’s is loose, disrupted, full of interjections and emphatic 
parataxes. Both are penetrated with biblical reminiscence; but whereas 
Schréder’s biblical echoes are largely from the New Testament, Savigny’s 
most significant images are from the Old. He takes over and adapts the text 
of the New Testament to suit his own needs; the reminiscences are plain 
and affect the reader as introduced intentionally for (legitimate) effect; the 
Lord’s Prayer in its various versions is the hinge of the poem, but beside it, 
standing out in the sacral strangeness of the foreign language, is the Eli Eli 
lana sabachthani from the Cross; the prayer in the Garden is worked in, not 
in the words of the Gospels but in a flattening paraphrase, and so is the 
text Joh. iii, 13, ‘God so loved the world’ — a re-drafting in rhythmical cola 
corresponding to the fundamental rhythm of the poet’s surrounding verses, 
broken and without dignity. Until the last movement of the poem the New 
Testament is being parodied. Beside and beneath this series of motifs runs 
the symbolism of ‘Honig’, ‘Frucht’ ‘Apfel’ — all images which are connected 
in the poet’s mind with ~ perfection of human love and are drawn from 
the Song of Songs (iv, 11; v, 1). These images occur and recur subtly inter- 
woven, forming a amend strand of association throughout the poem. 

The lyric Sah ein’ Mutter auf dem Felde, with its echo of Goethe's Knaben- 
réslein, takes up the motif of tdglich Brot from the preceding parody of the 
Lord’s Prayer (where it appears as unsre tdgliche Parole) and introduces the 
apple motif as a contrast; the apple is the symbol of the sweetness of love 
(the apples and pomegranates of the Song of Songs). But at the same time 
the theme looks forward to the evocation of Eve’s apple in the garden of 
Eden: 


So leidet es nicht, Du arme Gemeinde, 

Der liebende Gott, 

Der Dich als Sein Spiel und Seinen Spiegel meinte, 
Als Er das All in das Dasein gebot, 

Dass Du nur ein wenig geringer scist 

Als Sein Herz, das Dich die Geliebte heisst — 

Du aber warst’s — um des lockenden Rot 

Eines Apfels willen! — und so blieb nur der Tod 
Seines Sohnes am Kreuz als Versuch zur Vers6hnung 
Des Menschen mit Gott, — 
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and the transition to the idea of the Atonement with which the poet wrestles 
in the second movement and to the acceptance of the Atonement with which 
the poem closes. 

Schréder and Savigny are both concerned with a Wandlung in a human 
soul, but they start from different points. Schréder’s noble ‘Vorgesang’, 
reminiscent in some ways of the song of the archangels in the Prologue in 
Heaven to Faust I, evokes the eternal order which he has not called in 
question: 


Herr, die Welt wird wieder neu. 
Nun die Sonnen sich erheben, 
Rufst du, dass dein Aug sich freu, 
Deiner Hande Werk ins Leben. 
Alles strebt, wie’s anfangs war, 
Aus der Finsternis zum Lichte, 
Ob sich’s dir entgegenrichte, 
Dessen Licht das Licht gebar. . . . 


Was sich regt und wegt und quillt 

Im Entstehn und im Vergleiten, 

Ist ein fliichtig Spiegelbild 

Ewiger Vollkommenheiten. 

Unser Hader, unsre Schlacht, 

Die den Freund vom Feind geschieden, 
Sind vor dir und deinem Frieden 
Ohne Wesen, ohne Macht. 


For Schréder it is enough for the Year to point out that she is a servant of 
God, doing God’s work, for his complaint to be silenced and for him to 
work towards the resignation of faith expressed in ‘Abschied’. Savigny 
starts from a desperate position; his Verzweiflung is not yet getrost, 


Denn nun, mit den menschlichsten Michten, 
Hab ich mit Gott zu rechten. 


His contrast of human and divine love is foreign to Schréder, for whom the 
one implies the other. It is also a much more personal problem. Schréder’s 
‘Vorgesang’ and ‘Abschied’ could be sung in church without incongruity; 
even in the narrative and descriptive portion of Der Mann und das Jahr, 
where Schréder speaks in the first person singular, it is the ‘ich’ of the 
Kirchenlied, as Luther and Gerhardt used it, the individual speaking as repre- 
sentative of the congregation. Savigny’s ‘ich’ is himself alone; he lays the 
emphasis on the individual as a person. In the passages ;where he addresses 
the ‘Gemeinde’ it is the individual telling of his experience rather than the 
preacher addressing a congregation: a confession, not a sermon. The interest 
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of it is not dramatic but lyrical; the expression of an individual in his pro- 
gression towards reconciliation. In its sense of human dignity in the face 
of the incommensurable Savigny’s elegy is comparable with the late medi- 
eval Ackermann_aus Bohmen, though not even the ploughman rebelled so 
wildly as this poet. The Ackermann was in part a piece of rhetorical bravura, 
but in this poem anguish speaks out of every line, and the poet’s final accord 
with God is more hardly won than the ploughman’s acceptance of God’s 
judgment. So Savigny ends where Schréder began: ‘Herr, die Welt wird 
wieder neu.’ 








HANS EGON HOLTHUSEN 
A NOTE AND A TRANSLATION 


BY NorA WYDENBRUCK 


Hans EGon HOLtTuusen was born as the son of a Lutheran clergyman in 
Rendsburg, Schleswig-Holstein, in 1913. He left the Gymnasium in Hildes- 
heim to pursue his studies at the universities of Tiibingen, Berlin and 
Munich. His doctor’s thesis was subsequently published under the title 
Rilkes Sonette an Orpheus, Versuch einer Interpretation by Neuer Filser-Verlag, 
Miinchen, in 1937. 

From 1937 until the outbreak of the war Holthusen worked as a private 
tutor and German lector for foreign students in Munich and visited France 
and Switzerland. Called up in August 1939, he fought in Poland, Belgium, 
France, Russia, Rumania and Hungary as a private soldier, and was finally 
promoted N.C.O. On his return from his three years’ campaign in Russia 
he wrote a book on the war in the East, which was banned, and in April 
1945 he took part in the rebellion of the ‘Freiheitsaktion Bayern’ against 
the Nazi régime. 

He has written a number of critical essays on the works of Rilke, T. S. 
Eliot, R. A. Schréder, Thornton Wilder, etc., in German periodicals, where 
some of his verse has also been published. He now lives in Munich and is 
actually writing a long essay on T. S. Eliot’s Four Quartets. It was this that 
brought about my own acquaintance with the young poet, as he asked me to 
let him have my German version of the Four Quartets and thus initiated 
our correspondence. 

In an article entitled ‘Programme of a young poet’ published in Echo der 
Woche, Holthusen defines his aims as follows: 


What I strive for is the combination of poetry and criticism, which is repre- 
sented in the highest degree by T. S. Eliot, Paul Valéry or Hofmannsthal. 
The tormenting riddles of our epoch, the undeniable and incommensurable 
transformation of Man — who nevertheless is created according to an eternal 
image — demands an intense critical alertness. What fascinates me most in 
universal contemporary thought is the point where the horizon of a new 
Ch iristian consciousness becomes visible from the utmost promontory of 
‘positive’, that is transcendentally limited existential philosophy, the point 
where a faint, hardly discernible change is taking place from a Christian 


formula of thought (one among many) to the realization of the true Face of 


the Lord. At this point and in the present situation of our spiritual and literary 
history (after Baudelaire, after Nietzsche, after Rilke) I could imagine a new 
conception of the truth of Christianity, categorically divided from all mundane 
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ideologies by the supreme degree of its veracity .. . A poem must reflect 
this truth which is set upon the world as an eternal seal, this rectitudo of creation 
and find ‘correct’ symbols that befit existence as a whole, and not the biased, 
chimerical and sectarian glosses of an ephemeral egocentricity. It is not the 
task of the poet to express the products of an arbitrary and lawless subjectivity 
without selection. His mission, even if he uses the stark and pitiless idiom of 
our age, is to put the world in order by his thought, over and over again if 
needs be. Every poem should be a therapeutic process. 


The poem of which we reproduce a part illustrates its author’s theories. 
Although based on subjective experience, it attempts to transmit the emo- 
tions and experiences of a great majority; it is extraordinarily lucid; it deals 
with almost unbearable experiences of a super-human or sub-human format, 
but brings them into human measure and ends in a sincere ‘confessio fidei’. 
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TRILOGIE DES KRIEGES 
VON HANS EGON HOLTHUSEN 


I 
Plétzlich war es den Vélkern unméglich, einander zu dulden, 
Und eine Stunde September, eine Stunde im spiteren Sommer, 
Heiss und trig und wie immer, eine Stunde der Hirten und Jager 
(Goldgriin kriuselte sich das Moos, in den Waldern roch man die Sonne, 
Feiner, sahniger Schweiss bedeckte die Hande der Menschen), 
Diese beliebige Stunde war die Stunde entsetzlicher Reife, 
Denn mit der dussersten Schirfe des zeitentsprungenen Willens 
Trennte der Mensch, ein Feind seiner selbst, die Zeit in zwei Teile, 
Trennte in Frieden und Krieg sein heillos verwickeltes Dasein. 
Ach, es war die Stunde der Schlachtung am diisteren Stein der Geschichte, 
Wahrend Vernunft, sich verschleiernd, zuriicktrat. Die Volker sind schreck- 

lich. 


Wie eine Frau und ein Mann, die an Ehebruch denken und zégern, 
Aber sie k6nnen dem engen Geviert des vertraulichen Raumes, 

Der sie umstellt, nicht entrinnen und nicht dem Gliihen der Lampe, 
Das die Verfiihrung bedeutet, ach, sie vermdgen es nicht mehr, 

Sich den dussersten Graden des Lebens zu weigern und plotzlich 

Sind sie, gierig nach Lust, aneinander geraten, begeistert 

Und der barbarischen Ordnung des Blutes verfallen 

Und mit besessenem Mute den Orkus des Schicksals betretend: 

Also begriffen alle den Blitz, der den Frieden durchkreuzte, 

Alle nahmen es wahr, dass die Zeit sich tédlich verfirb@ 

Und mit zahllosem Unheil erfiillte. Was noch zu sagen 

War, war nicht anders mehr als in der Keilschrift des Schreckens zu sagen. 
Zornige Inbrunst schwellte die Adern der Vélker, sich jah zu entleeren, 
Und der gemeinsame Geist begehrte Verbrennung, Zerfleischung 

Und Vermischung in riesigen Marschen, Verschleppungen, Fluchten. 
Denn schon hielt das Gewissen den kommenden Kesseln und Kellern 
Stand, in denen der Mensch misshandelt und langsam getotet 

Wiirde, gequalt und zergliedert und beinah mit Sorgfalt gefoltert, 
Wirklich: der Mensch, sein Geist und sein Kérper, damit man ihm endlich 
Jenen enormen und durch die Masse der Leiden gefilterten 

Schrei entpresste, der in den oberen Ringen des Himmels 

Horbar sei als der H6hepunkt seiner entsetzlichen Rolle vor Gott. 
Schon war der kiinftige Anblick von Mannern im Staube der Strasse, 
Die wie ausgeweidete Kilber verendeten, méglich. 
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TRILOGY OF WAR 
BY HANS EGON HOLTHUSEN 


ENGLISH VERSION BY NORA WYDENBRUCK 


I 
All of a sudden the nations could bear each other no longer, 
There came an hour in September, an hour in the late part of summer, 
Hot and brooding as always, an hour for shepherds and hunters 
(Golden green shimmered the moss, you could smell the sun in the forest, 
Even our hands were covered with delicate dewdrops of sweat) 
And this hour, chosen at random, was the hour of fearful fruition. 
For with the keenest edge of his will, time-engendered, man turned 
To enmity of his own self and divided his time in two halves, 
Cleaving his tangled existence into warfare and peace. 
It was the hour of slaughter, alas! at history’s sinister altar 
While reason, veiling her face, stepped aside. Terrible indeed are the nations. 


Like a man and a woman, hesitant on the brink of adultery, 

Alone in a well-known room’s familiar enclosure, 

Who cannot escape, nor flee from the glow of the lamp, 

Symbol of their temptation — ah, they can continue no longer 

To withhold from the climax of living, and in a moment 

Avidly seeking lust, they are are locked in a frenzied embrace 

And, subjected to the barbaric law of the blood, 

Descend without fear to the Plutonic realm of their fate — 

Thus we experienced the thunderbolt that shattered the peace, 

Aware of the deathly hue that was spreading over the time 

And boding numberless ills. What remained to be said 

Could now be only set down in the cuneiform writing of terror. 
Furious zeal swelled the veins of the peoples, demanding instant release, 
And a common desire flared up for mutilation and arson, 

A vast intermingling: forced marches, populations in exile or fleeing. 
For already man’s conscience was growing inured to the future 
Cauldrons and cellars, where men would be foully tormented, 

Put to a lingering death, dismembered, tortured with careful precision, 
Yes — human beings, in soul and in body, in order 

That the tremendous cry, filtered through the sheer mass of their pain 
Might be forced from them at last, ascending into the heavens 

To be heard gs the culmination of man’s horrible part before God. 
Already the sight of men dying in the dust of the highway, 
Disembowelled like cattle, had become possible; already 


Cc 
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Schon war das Schweigen Erstickter, das Briillen in brennenden Panzern, 
Und selbst das Los der Verhungernden, die nach dem Fleisch ihrer Briider 
Trachten, war denkbar. Die kiinstliche Ziichtung seltener Qualen, 

Die gelinde beginnen und langsam in der Retorte 

Grausamer Hirne wie geile Polypen erwachsen und wuchern 

Und den Menschen satanisch an Leib und Seele entstellen: 

Alles, die Summe der Schrecken, von niemand auf Erden ermessen, 

Traf, als war es Gesetz, auf unerschrockene Herzen. 


Also zeugt sich der Mensch die Hdlle, er selber, die Holle. 

Feiert die eigne Verdamnis. Will unerbittlich, 

Was er verflucht und hasst. Behext von einem der tausend 

Gifte des Geistes, riistet er sich seinen eignen 

Scheiterhaufen, jubelt, geht in die Flammen und klagt. 

Hier, dies unser Gesicht, hier diese kleine 

Spannengrosse Figur, voller Ausdruck, die von der Stirne 

Reicht bis zum Kinn, ein Ausgang und Engpass des Geistes, 

Der sich durch das Dickicht des Fleisches mtihsam hindurchkimpft, 
Strahlend und wieder verfinstert gleich einem Himmel im Friihjahr, 
Dieses, das Antlitz des Menschen, das wir englainzen 

Sahen beim Ton einer Geige, nun sucht es sein dusserstes Bildnis — 
Wehe, er ist es, er selbst! — im blutigen Spiegel des Krieges. 


I 
Wir misteten uns mit Sieg. O, dass wir gefastet hatten! 
Aber die hungrigen Miindungen unsrer Gewehre 
Frassen Linder um Lander und Meere um Meere. 
Ueber den Schlachtfeldern war, tiber den brennenden Stadten 
Unser der Sieg, eine heulende, bése Chimire. 
Sehr viele Manner, unter der Wolke kiinftiger Tranen 
Bliihend, kamen heran, Minner mit weissen Zahnen 
Und braunen, staubigen Stirnen unter den schweissigen Miutzen, 
Kamen auf Pferden, gepanzerten Wagen, Geschiitzen, 
Viele sch6ne Manner in einer Siule von Staub 
(Schén: wie der Mittag die Friichte, so reift der Tod seinen Raub), 
Trieben den Schrecken heraus aus seinem verborgenen Trachten, 


Hetzten ihn, machten ihn scharf, den Bluthund, im Zwinger der Schlachten, 


Ziickten bes Feuer und schlugen lange, schwarze Narben 

In fremde Ernten. Lachten, schrieen, soften, bluteten, starben. 

Vorn war die Front, und tapfer sein, meinten sie, war alles. 

Und hinter Blut und Karbol, hinterm Gestank des Verfalles — 

War immer wieder cin Morgen voll Unschuld, betaut und erfrischt, 
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Dumb suffocation and roars of men, trapped in tanks that were burning 
Even the fate of men starving, seeking to feast on the flesh of their brothers 
Could be imagined. The artificial culture of singular tortures 

That begin mildly and in the retorts of crazed brains 

Slowly proliferate, swelling like parasitical tumours, 

Diabolically deforming the soul and body of man: 

All this, the sum total of terror, not to be measured by mortals 

Was imposed, as though it were law, on unwavering hearts. 


In such wise man begets hell, he himself, the inferno. 

Triumphs in his damnation and inexorably wills 

What he curses and hates. Bewitched by one of the thousand 
Poisonous spells of the spirit, he heaps up the faggots 

Of his own pyre, shouts with joy, leaps into the flames and laments. 
Here, this our face, this small space you can span 

Between finger and thumb, this space so full of expression 

From the brow to the chin, outlet and cage of the spirit 

Which painfully pushes its way through the undergrowth of the flesh, 
Radiant and again overcast like the skies in the springtime, 

This, the face of man which we saw shining with light 

At the sound of a violin, now it seeks its essential reflection — 

Woe, it is he, he himself! — in the bloody mirror of war. 


1 
We gorged ourselves with conquest. Alas, had we fasted! 
But the ravenous greed of our guns outlasted 
The countries and armies they devoured one by one. 
In battle for battle, in cities that burst into flame 
Ours the victory, a howling, monstrous delusion. 
Under a cloud of tears yet unshed, men came 
Flowering; many young men whose teeth flashed white in the sun 
That under their sweatsodden caps, burnt their dusty brows brown. 
On horseback, on tanks and on cannon they came, 
Beautiful creatures that moved in a pillar of dust 
(With beauty Death seals his prey, as the sun ripens fruit in the South), 
Hunting out terror from the hidden lairs of its lust, 
Chasing the bloodhound, till, savage in carnage, it foamed at the mouth. 
Scattering flames they went, scarring the alien corn 
With long dark wounds. They laughed, yelled, drank, bled, died. 
The front lay ahead. They thought nothing mattered beside 
Being brave. And ever again, a dewfresh, innocent morn 
Would rise beyond disinfectant and blood and the stench of decay. 
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Ein Schwall Benzingeruch, mit dem Duft von Rossmist vermischt: 
Das schmeckte wie Schnaps! Das war der Vormarsch! Wie Saufer 
Gaben wir alles her, taumelnd, benommen, 

Um immer noch mehr von diesem verdammten Sieg zu bekommen. 
Aber der Krieg, der verrufene Seclenverkiufer, 

Trieb uns tiber die Linder an ganz unmégliche Orte, 

Orte am Rande der Welt und hart an der hdllischen Pforte. 

Ach, wir waren ein Schiff im Sturm ohne Mast und Kiel, 

Waren die wilde, im Grenzenlosen verlorne Kohorte 

Und ein wandernder Stamm ohne Herkunft und Ziel. 

Unruhe stieg aus der Tiefe der Zeit, verwilderte Tat, immer neue 
Frevel und neue Gefahr, und in jedem Rausch war der Keim 
Girender Trauer und alles erkennender Reue. 

Jammer und Angst der Besiegten suchte uns heim 

Und erweckte die Angst in den eigenen Eingeweiden: 

Ach, es war sinnlos noch zwischen sich und den andern zu scheiden, 
Denn die Schicksale waren der Volker nicht mehr voneinander zu trennen, 
Und im Vormarsch war auch der Riickzug schon zu erkennen, 

Eins war im andern wie Abend im Morgen beschlossen, 

Eines folgte dem andern im Gleichmut der zeitlichen Dauer, 

Und mit den friihesten Siegen schon kamen die tédlichen Schauer. 
Beide, Besiegte und Sieger, sie waren im Stillen Genossen 

Einer Verdamnis. Und zwischen ihnen war nur noch die Scham, 
Ein Mensch zu sein. “Sieh mich nicht an, mein Feind!’ verlangte die letzte 
Wiirde des Mannes, der Abstand, den er selber sich setzte, 

Wenn er einem anderen Manne das Leben nahm. 


Schwermut sprach aus jeder Flasche erbeuteten Weines, 
Herbst und Elend des Daseins . . . 
Wer aber wenigstens eines 
Wollte der Wahrheit zulicbe tun, der konnte versuchen 
An einen von achtzigtausend Gefangenen sein Brot zu verschenken 
Und einem von zechntausend Sterbenden dennoch ein zartes Gedenken 
An diese Welt zu verschaften, die seine Qualen verfluchen. 
Zahllos stéhnte das Leid, und ungesehen das meiste. 
Aber es konnte vielleicht ein einziger Blick schon geniigen, 
Um nur in einem Menschen, in einem verzweifelten Geiste 
Das zertriimmerte Heilbild der Liebe wieder zusammenzuftigen. 
Ach, es war wenig, fast nichts. Aber du konntest den Kern 
Reinen Erbarmens der blutigen Schale des Krieges entschilen 
Und aus Millionen erschlagener Russen den Bruder erwihlen, 
Diesen: den Bruder in Schuld und in Wahnsinn, den Bruder im Herrn. 
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Mingling the fumes of petrol and horsedung gave forth a scent, 
intoxicating as Schnaps! Forward our march! Day by day 
Giving our all like drunkards, we stumbled on, intent 

On that damned victory, wanting more and more. 

But that arch-deceiver of souls, the war 

Drove us from land to land, to impossible places 

On the edge of the world, close to the gates of Hell. 

Alas, we were a ship without rudder or mast in a gale, 

A wild, lawless cohort, lost in the limitless spaces, 

A wandering tribe, homeless, without a goal. 

Unrest and violence rose from the bottom of time, 

Brewing up ever new perils and ever new crime. 

In each drinking-bout sorrow fermented, contrition dawned in our soul. 
Fear and despair of the conquered became our own tribulations 
Awakening within our own bowels an answering fear. 

Vain to draw the line between them and ourselves. There as here, 
One could no longer distinguish the fates of the nations. 

In our advance the retreat was already implied, 

Inherent in it as in daybreak the eventide. 

One had to follow the other in the course of time's equal attrition 
And the earliest victories held a mortally chill premonition. 
Conquered and conqueror were secretely kinsmen, sharing the same 
Ultimate doom. Between them remained only the shame 

Of being human. To say “Turn your eyes away, enemy 

Was the last plea of human dignity, the boundary 

Man set himself when he took another man’s life. 


From every looted bottle of wine rose melancholy, 
Autumnal sadness, hopeless acedia. . . . 


But he who longed to honour truth might yet contrive 

To give one of eighty thousand prisoners his piece of bread 
And help one dying man among ten thousand dead 

To a last sweet thought of the earth he cursed in his pain. 
Countless the throes of agony, mostly unseen, moaning in vain. 

Yet perhaps a single glance may have been potent enough 

To restore in one man, in the despairing soul of one other 
Salvation’s shattered image, the image of Love. 

Oh, it was little indeed, nS nothing. And yet it sufficed 

To free the pure core of mercy from war's bloodstained rind 

And among millions of slaughtered Russians to find, 

Your brother in guilt and in madness, your brother in Christ. 








GEORG TRAKL 
BY IRENE Morris 


GEORG TRAKL died in 1914, and until in 1946 a new edition of his works 
appeared 1 in Ziirich he was little known, even in Germany. A few of his 
‘easier’ poems appeared in anthologies of modern German verse and his 
name figured in most histories of literature, but on the whole, if noticed at 
all, he was dismissed by the casual reader as just another of the decadent 
poets in which German expressionist literature abounded. The small circle 
of men associated with the Brenner periodical in Innsbruck, in which 
Trakl’s poems were first published, recognized his genius during his lifetime, 
and Rilke, reading two of his longer poems in 1915,? expressed his wonder 
at the inimitable beauty and unique mystery of his poetic world. The 
‘Helian’ seemed to him to be ‘ein paar Einfriedigungen um das grenzenlos 
Wortlose’; “Sebastian im Traum’ left him ‘ergriffen, staunend, ahnend und 
ratlos’, and in a later letter in 1916° he credited Trakl with the creation of 
a new poetic realm ‘die Welt der Klage’. In 1925, when Trakl’s remains 
were brought back from the eastern front where he had died on war service, 
the circle in Innsbruck prepared a small volume, Erinnerung an Georg Trakl 
containing some of his letters and reminiscences of those who had known 
him. Today the prophecy of one of the contributors that a later generation, 
the ‘Enkel ftir die Trakl vorauslitt’, would discover still hidden truths and 
beauties in his poems and recognize his greatness as a poet and visionary, 1s 
being fulfilled. 

The problem of western man and the civilization he has built up, which 
in all its manifold spiritual, intellectual and cultural complexity is the theme 
of the greatest of modern German poets, Rilke and George, is also the 
content of Trakl’s work, but in its basic and most terrifying form. His 
preoccupation with it, and the singleness of vision with which he saw it, 
while it limits the width of his appeal, gives him as a metaphysical poet a 
power and directness and solidity such as Hélderlin possesses. His verse, 
which is almost exclusively sensuous with its wealth of imagery and melody, 
and yet free from the cloying weight that usually goes with such verse, is 
peculiar to himself and perfectly at one with all he has to say. Rilke aptly 
speaks of the mirror-like character of Trakl’s verse; the goodness and 
beauty, the ugliness and evil of life are there in all their earthly fullness, and 


1 GeorG TRAKL: Dichtungen. Verlag der Arche. Ziirich, 1946. 
2 ibid. Quoted in appendix, p. 199. 

3 Briefe aus den Jahren: 1914-1921. Leipzig, 1937. p. 127. 

* Brenner-Verlag. Innsbruck, 1926. 
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yet wonderfully transfigured, as distant and unapproachable as the world in 
a hall of mirrors. 

It is this peculiarly unearthly-earthly quality of his poetry as well as the 
experience of the problem of our age in its essentials, which gives Trakl a 
unique position in modern German literature. The perfect unity so apparent 
in every aspect of his work is sustained in an uncanny fashion by his life and 
death; it is as though he to whom the world spoke in symbols, and who as 
a poet knew no other language, becomes a symbol himself of the oncoming 
doom and death he sensed in the outwardly prosperous, progressive world 
that collapsed in 1914. 

Trakl’s life was short and uneventful. He was born in Salzburg, and the 
old episcopal town with the decaying splendour of its palaces, the memories 
of Mozart and the Glockenspiel of its many churches, forms the background 
of his early poems; the dreamlike beauty of the “Schéne Stadt’ and the peace of 
the time-mellowed statues and singing fountain in the Mirabell-Garten at 
evening, remain with Trakl and hush the ‘wilde Schwermut’ of many a 
poem. 

Though Trakl seldom speaks of himself in the first person in his poems, 
they give a vivid impression of the sad inner loncliness of his life: he is the 
Fremdling, the Wanderer, the Einsamer. The accounts given of him by his 
friends and the few letters published in Erinnerung an Georg Trakl complete 
the impression gained from his poetry of a strange, ill-starred, solitary 
figure, enigmatic in his silence and with the imperturbability of a sleep- 
walker. He was unusual, not in the eccentric manner of the Bohemian 
artist, but rather by reason of his utter simplicity. There was something 
almost primitive about him, the innocence and helplessness, the absorp- 
tion and sincerity and brusque dogmatism of one not yet adapted to his 
surroundings. He said himself he felt ‘erst halb geboren’. One account 
of a meeting with Trakl shows a man cut off entirely from the rest of 
the company, his conversation a monologue, oracular, elliptical, welling 
up from unfathomable depths and echoing in a void. Those who did not 
know him looked on him as a bit of a wastrel who scribbled verses and spent 
most of his time in wine-taverns. But his letters tell of the ‘infernalisches 
Chaos von Rhythmen und Bildern’ he felt surging within him, the night- 
mare visions which plunged him into ‘Krimpfe und Delirien’ and from 
which drugs and wine afforded a temporary relief. This hypersensitivity, 
along with the feeling of dread in a world he felt crumbling and falling, the 
overwhelming sense of guilt that made him regard even his poetry as ‘eine 
unvollkommene Siihne’, his failure in practical life and the growing con- 
viction that no one and nothing could help him, made his life a hell. He 
had qualified as a pharmaceutical chemist, but the various attempts he made to 
establish himself as such in Salzburg, Innsbruck and Vienna failed, and 
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each time it is as though he knew he were doomed and one stage nearer the 
end. The disintegration, the decay and collapse he conveys in his poetry he 
lived out in his life. 

When the war came in 1914 Trakl enlisted joyfully — perhaps he cherished 
the hope, as others did, that this was the cataclysm needed to regenerate the 
world and bring him his release too. One of his later poems, ‘Das Gewitter’, 
which can be regarded as a foreboding of the coming disaster, allows this 
interpretation: 

Da stiirzen der Tranen 

Wilde Stréme herab, 

Sturm-Erbarmen, 

Hallen in drohenden Donnern 

Die schneeigen Gipfel rings. 

Feuer 

Lautert zerrissene Nacht. 
But the tone of these later poems, at least as far as the poet’s own fate is 
concerned, is more the exultant despair of a man sweeping nearer a doom 
he has long foreseen and which he now accepts. He died a few months later 
from an overdose of sleeping tablets at the age of twenty-seven. The 
‘Inferno’ that the retreat from Grodek had stirred up within him, made him 
rush out one evening and try to shoot himself to drown the cries of the 
wounded and dying still ringing in his ears. This resulted in his recall and 
detention for observation in a mental clinic; there he was haunted by the 
hallucinatory fear that he would be executed for his “breach of discipline’ 
and by the very real fear that he would ultimately go insane. All this seems 
to indicate that he took his own life. 

It is impossible in an article to deal with all aspects of a poct’s work, but 
in the case of Trakl one can suggest a common denominator of the experi- 
ences behind his poems, and that is the dualism of life. He was painfully 
aware of the conflict within himself between the spiritual and the physical, 
which because of the extremes they drove him to and his inability to har- 
monize them he frequently equates with the good and evil in life respectively. 
Thus he speaks of “das Bése’ in his poems; no single interpretation is possible, 
but it generally refers to the sensual, and is often connected with a female 
figure or some sensuous experience: 

Der siisse Mantel ciner fremden Frau. 

Resedenduft; und gliihendes Gefiihl 

Des Bésen. 
In the autobiographical prose poems ‘Verwandlung des Bésen’ and “Traum 
und Umnachtung’ he gives a picture in frightening, strangely beautiful 
imagery of the struggle within him, of the ecstasies and horrors and annihi- 
lating sense of accursedness his unhappy disposition brought him: 
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O, die Stunden wilder Verziickung, die Abende am griinen Fluss, die Jagden. 
O, die Seele, die leise das Lied des vergilbten Rohrs sang; feurige Frémmig- 
keit . . . Ein Orgelchoral erftillte ihn mit Gottes Schauern. Aber in dunkler 
Hohle verbrachte er seine Tage, log und stahl und verbarg sich, ein flam- 
mender Wolf, vor dem weissen Antlitz der Mutter. O, die Stunde, da er mit 
steinernem Munde im Sternengarten hinsank, der Schatten des Mérders 
iiber ihn kam. Mit purpurner Stirne ging er ins Moor und Gottes Zorn 
ziichtigte seine metallenen Schultern; 0, die Birken im Sturm, das dunkle 
Getier, das seine umnachteten Pfade mied. 


The image of God's anger whipping him occurs more than once in his 
poetry; it is no mere figure of speech or poetic ornament but an example of 
the physical intensity of his emotion. 

Trakl’s horror of the sensual in himself was further intensified and perhaps 
caused by the relationship to his youngest sister. She appears in his poetry as 
‘die Schwester’, the companion of his soul, but also bringing with her “das 
Bose’ and torment to the poet. What the relationship between the brother 
and sister was is not clear, and it is not safe to draw hasty conclusions from 
what may well be hallucinatory references in the poems. There is no doubt, 
however, that a deep sense of kinship in suffering existed between them. 
He calls her ‘Karfreitagskind’ and at times she seems to symbolize the saving 
grace that comes through suffering. She was also artistic, differing like her 
brother from the rest of the family, and the same fate that destroyed him 
seems to have been hers. She married young, while Trakl was still alive, 
but committed suicide a few years later. In “Offenbarung und Untergéng’, 
the last of the three long prose poems, he finds the release he longs for 
from “das Bose’, and reconciliation in peace and harmony with the 
‘Schwester : 


Da ich in den dimmernden Garten ging, und es war die schwarze Gestalt des 
Bésen von mir gewichen, umfing mich die hyazinthene Stille der Nacht; und 
ich fuhr auf gebogenem Kahn iiber den ruhenden Weiher, und siisser Frieden 
riihrte die versteinerte Stirne mir. Sprachlos lag ich unter den alten Weiden 
und es war der blaue Himmel hoch iiber mir und voll von Sternen; und da 
ich anschauend hinstarb, starben Angst und der Schmerzen tiefster in mir; 
und es erhob sich der blaue Schatten des Knaben strahlend im Dunkel, sanfter 
Gesang; hob sich auf mondenen Fliigeln iiber die griinenden Wipfel, kristal- 
lene Klippen das Antlitz der Schwester. 


The awareness of the demons of sensuality fills Trakl like Dostoevsky, 
whom he revered, with intense pity for suffering, helpless humanity in their 
grip. ‘Die junge Magd’ is MGrike’s “Verlassenes Magdlein’ in ballad form, 
ruthlessly stark and realistic in its portrayal of the girl’s despair and the 
heartlessness of her betrayer: 
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In der Schmiede dréhnt der Hammer 

Und sie huscht am Tor voriiber. 

Gliihrot schwingt der Knecht den Hammer 
Und sie schaut wie tot hiniiber. 


Wie im Traum trifft sie ein Lachen; 
Und sie taumelt in die Schmiede, 
Scheu geduckt vor seinem Lachen, 
Wie der Hammer hart und riide. 


Hell verspriihn im Raum die Funken 
Und mit hilfloser Gebirde 

Hascht sie nach den wilden Funken 
Und sie stiirzt betaubt zur Erde. 


The bleak imagery and heavy monotony of the rhyme convey her creature- 
like fear and the desolating hopelessness of her lot: 


Traurig rauscht das Rohr im Tiimpel 
Und sie friert in sich gekauert. 

Fern cin Hahn kraht. Ubern Tiimpel 
Hart und grau der Morgen schauert. 


Death brings release, as so often in Trakl’s poems, transfiguring the sordid 
scene, and the poem ends with the lilting echoes of a village dance recalling 
her brief moment of happiness as though in bitter irony, and now drifting 
away with the dead girl: 


Traumhaft klingt im braunen Weiler 
Nach ein Klang von Tanz und Geigen, 

Schw ebt ihr Antlitz durch den Weiler, 

Weht ihr Haar in kahlen Zweigen. 


The oppressive ugliness of a life devoid of spirituality is shown in “Die 
Bauern’, where the hard monosyllabic rhymes and the image of the cock 
crowing and the ghostly rhythm of the scythes spell the doom of such a life: 


Fratzenhaft flackert im Herd die Glut 
Und ein Schwarm von Fliegen summt. 
Die Magde lauschen bléd und verstummt 
Und ihre Schlafen haimmert das Blut. 


Und manchmal treften sich Blicke voll Gier, 
Wenn tierischer Dunst die Stube durchweht. 
Einténig spricht ein Knecht das Gebet 

Und ein Hahn kraht unter der Tiir. 


-— 
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Und wieder ins Feld. Ein Grauen packt 
Sie oft im tosenden Ahrengebraus 

Und klirrend schwingen ein und aus 
Die Sensen geisterhaft im Takt. 


In a poem like ‘Die Raben’ Trakl’s revulsion at the devilish destructiveness 
of unredeemed sensuality becomes a nightmare. Birds are a favourite image 
with him, but ‘die Raben’ and the ‘hungertolle Krahen’ of “Winterdim- 
merung’ are personifications of ‘das Bése’, loathsome creatures which 
pollute the air, bringing disease and death with them, and whose shrill 
hissing cries and scurried flight destroy the ‘Stille’ when the world is open 
to the transcendental: 


Uber den schwarzen Winkel hasten 

Am Mittag die Raben mit hartem Schrei. 

Ihr Schatten streift an der Hirschkuh vorbei 
Und manchmal sieht man sie miirrisch rasten. 


O wie sie die braune Stille stéren, 

In der ein Acker sich verziickt 

Wie cin Weib, das schwere Ahnung beriickt, 
Und manchmal kann man sie keifen héren 


Um ein Aas, das sie irgendwo wittern, 

Und plétzlich richten nach Nord sie den Flug 
Und schwinden wie ein Leichenzug 

In Liiften, die von Wollust zittern. 

Trakl’s inability to accept dualism amounts at times to an apparent denial 
of life and the principles by which it is maintained. Although ‘die Liebenden’ 
are ‘die Blonden, Strahlenden’, blessed in their oneness and harmony, their 
conquest of dualism is a pathetic flccting illusion. Only the solitary ones 
can attain complete release: 


Einsame froh auf stillen Pfaden gehn 
Mit Gottes Kreaturen siindelos. 


The wrongness of natural man from the moment he is born, the suffering 


that life brings and the death that it is, is the content of the poem ‘Geburt’. 


There, as in other passages referring to birth, the ‘moon’ appears, the dead 
companion of the earth and a sy mbol with ‘Gebirge: Schwarze, Schweigen 
und Schnee’ of the fearful, desolate regions the new-born child has entered. 

The experience of dualism is not restricted in the poems to the twofold 
nature of man; it is in Nature, and in the heterogenous contradictory 
happenings in the world enumerated in ‘Drei Blicke in einen Opal’ or in 
‘Romanze zur Nacht’, which shows the grotesque irony in such opposites: 
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Die Mutter Jeis im Schlafe singt. 

Sehr friedlich schaut zur Nacht das Kind 
Mit Augen, die ganz wahrhaft sind. 

Im Hurenhaus Gelachter klingt. 


It is also visible in the frequent baroque interplay of two worlds, the contrast 
as in ‘Verfall’ or ‘Vorstadt im Féhn’ between the decay and desolation on 
earth and the serenity, harmony and beauty of bird-flight or clouds in the 
sky; or in the imagery, the many variations of the poet’s gaze upwards 
away from the huddled, crouching earth, or in the symbols of huntsman and 
shepherd, and his description of himself in “Verwandlung des Bésen’: “Du, 
ein blaues Tier, das leise zittert; du, der bleiche Priester, der es hinschlachtet 
am schwarzen Altar.’ 

Although the fundamental theme is a denial of life as it is, there are a few 
poems and passages describing a life that seems to know nothing of dualism. 
These are characteristically in elegiac strain and refer to the * vergessenes 
Leben’, which the poct occasionally enjoys in his dreams, or when ‘feuriger 
Wein’ dulls the tension within him and reconciles him with the earth. It is 
the old dream of the golden age when man lived in innocence and in 
communion with Nature. One of the most charming of the boy-figures 
who appear in Trakl’s poetry and who are often the bearers of his experience, 
is Elis in the poems of the same name; he is the poet’s vision of what man 
once was. He is ‘ein Ruhender mit runden Augen’, his eyes reflect the 
slumber of lovers, there are bells in his breast, his heart is a golden boat in 
the solitary sky, the peaceful figures of the shepherd and fisherman are near: 
all these images impart the purity and perfection, the harmony and rightness 
of his life: 


O! wie gerecht sind, Elis, alle deine Tage. 


The hypersensitivity which made Trakl scent evil in a flock of ravens or 
shudder at the smell of decaying leaves in autumn, made him ecstatically 
aware of the rich loveliness of Nature. Like the sunflower, one of his 
favourite images, his senses were ever open, eagerly following and drinking 
in the warmth and beauty of life. He rejoices particularly in the intoxicating 
fullness and rich colours of autumn, in the golden beauty of cornfields and 
vines ripening on the hillside, and sometimes ‘purpurnes Lachen’ reveals, 
as in ‘Abend in Lans’, an almost Dionysian delight in the colourful abundance 
of the earth and its fruits: 


Wanderschaft durch dimmernden Sommer 
An Biindeln vergilbten Korns vorbei. Unter getiinchten Bogen, 
Wo die Schwalbe aus und ein flog, tranken wir feurigen Wein. 
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Schén: o Schwermut und purpurnes Lachen. 
Abend und die dunklen Diifte des Griins 
Kiihlen mit Schauern die gliihende Stirne uns. 


Silberne Wasser rinnen iiber die Stufen des Walds, 
Die Nacht und sprachlos ein vergessenes Leben. 
Freund; die belaubten Stege ins Dorf. 


But it is a delight enhanced by the signs of transience and death already 
visible in the plenteous splendour. Autumn is beloved of Trakl; only then 
are the two drives in his nature reconciled: his thirsting senses find refresh- 
ment in the ripeness and colour, his soul the promise of release from the 
weight of the physical world. “Der Herbst des Einsamen’, one of Trakl’s 
most beautiful poems and containing much of his “experience of life’, is full 
of a dark sweetness and rich beauty transfigured and spiritualized by the 
gentle decay of autumn. 


Der dunkle Herbst kehrt ein voll Frucht und Fiille, 
Vergilbter Glanz von schénen Sommertagen. 

Ein reines Blau tritt aus verfallner Hiille; 

Der Flug der Vogel tént von alten Sagen. 
Gekeltert ist der Wein, die milde Stille 

Erfiillt von leiser Antwort dunkler Fragen. 


Autumn brings with it the harvest, the most precious ¢ gift the earth has to 
offer; it is a gathering-in, a coming home, the ‘kehrt ein’ of the first line. 
This 1 impression of a turning-in, sometimes as a circling movement created 
by the repetition of the same rhymes or lines, is a feature of his poetry and 
would seem to indicate his longing for the ‘homecoming’ of the soul in 
particular and of mankind in general. As the earthly “Hiille’ falls away in 
autumn, a new dimension, that of the spirit, “ein reines Blau’, is brought 
nearer. This conception of the opening of life unto death and thus to the 
transcendental, appears as a concrete image in the poem ‘Im Herbst’: 


Da zeigt der Mensch sich froh und lind. 
Heut keltern sie den braunen Wein. 
Weit offen die Totenkammern sind 
Und schén bemalt vom Sonnenschein. 


or it may be conveyed by the opening of the eyes to the spirit of God: 


Ein Tier tritt leise aus den Baumarkaden, 
Indes die Lider sich vor Gottheit weiten. 


In ‘Der Herbst des Einsamen’ it is evening, also beloved of Trakl, for in the 
silence and ‘milde Stille’ of autumn and evening, a silence often made more 
soundless in the poems by the motif of “fallende Friichte’, there is the same 
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openness to God and all doubts and perplexities cease. There is no longer 
any conflict; the torturing opposites and contradictions of life are resolved in 
the gentle dying of autumn and gathering darkness of evening, and glide 
towards the ‘Ruh und Schweigen’ of the complete entry into the transcen- 
dental. “Verklirter Herbst’ is just such a gentle downstream drifting to this 
anchorage: 


Gewaltig endet so das Jahr 

Mit goldnem Wein und Frucht der Garten. 
Rund schweigen Walder wunderbar 

Und sind des Einsamen Gefahrten. 


Das sagt der Landmann: Es ist gut. 
Ihr Abendglocken lang und leise 

Gebt noch zum Ende frohen Mut. 
Ein Vogelzug griisst auf der Reise. 


Es ist der Liebe milde Zeit. 

Im Kahn den blauen Fluss hinunter 

Wie schén sich Bild an Bildchen reiht — 
Das geht in Ruh und Schweigen unter. 


The drift downstream corresponds to the many falling and fading, gliding 
and sinking motifs; they are one with the ‘sterbend Tier’, the cut corn and 
wine-pressing, indicating the poet’s experience of himself and his age 
drawing nearer an end. 

Trak] loved autumn because the transition to death was full of a magic 
beauty and gentle peace; it reconciled him with death from which he 
physically recoiled, and there are poems which express his horror and 
revulsion at ‘die griine Verwesung des Fleisches’. He saw death then not as 
opening life to God, but as the punishment for the sinfulness he sensed in 
the dualism of life. 

The overwhelming experience of decay and death and the awareness of 
judgment and doom are not just the result of a maladjusted personality. 
Art can never be explained away by psychology as the expression of a purely 
subjective experience, and Trakl’s sense of impending disaster points to 
something deeper and greater than his own early death. The motifs of the 
scythe, the linen and the carpenter shaping ‘gewaltige Balken’ do not refer 
to the poet’s fate alone. The decline of Western civilization, the ‘Beinr- 
hiigel finstere Zeiten’ he felt approaching, wring from him lamenting cries 
of horror and dread. He hears the ‘ungeborene Enkel’ sighing 1 in the wind, 
sees their ‘Pfad an finsteren Dorfern, einsamen Sommern hin’. The isolation 
and desolation of a generation which according to Nietzsche had ‘killed 
God’, the disintegration and fragmentary nature of a world no longer 
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theocentric, this ‘sickness unto death’ which still threatens modern civiliza- 
tion, is the theme of many poems; it is conveyed directly by the enumerative 
language, the use of neuters and the adjectives ‘steinern’, “metallen’, 
‘kndchern’, “wachsern’, referring to human beings, and of less colourful 
motifs. 

Trakl seldom escapes from this consciousness of a terrifying doom hover- 
ing over the world. Even in “Der Herbst des Einsamen’ where it is a beau- 
teous death of ripeness and peace, he hears the rustling reed, reminding him 
of the soulless hollow land in men’s hearts which is not transfigured. “Die 
Ratten’ can be read as a nightmarish but nevertheless realistic description 
of a sordid scene and a purely subjective experience of loathing and horror. 
It has, however, a meaning beyond the surface value of this experience of 
which the poet himself may not be conscious. 


Im Hof scheint weiss der herbstliche Mond. 
Vom Dachrand fallen phantastische Schatten. 
Ein Schweigen in leeren Fenstern wohnt; 

Da tauchen leise herauf die Ratten 


Und huschen pfeifend hier und dort 

Und ein graulicher Dunsthauch wittert 
Ihnen nach aus dem Abort, 

Den geisterhaft der Mondschein durchzittert. 
Und sie keifen vor Gier wie toll 

Und erfiillen Haus und Scheunen, 

Die von Korn und Friichten voll. 

Eisige Winde im Dunkel greinen. 


Against a background of empty silence so different from the ‘milde Stille’ 
of ‘Der Herbst des Einsamen’ the ghostly band of rats springs up, symbolical 
of the devilish powers ready to invade men’s hearts, grown equally empty 
and silent, and consume the good that past generations have carefully 
garnered. 

Trakl’s recoil from life, a feeling which was intensified by the progressive 
secularizaticn of spiritual things under the impact of science in the era which 
ended in 1914, is radically Christian. The dualism of human nature, all the 
suffering and bitterness in the world were to him proof of a universal guilt 
man could never atone for by himself; he was convinced of the wrongness 
of life and that it can be put right only in the shadow of the Cross. Hence 
the frequent use of Christian symbols in their original biblical sense: the 
many compounds of Dornen, the ever-returning cross, so much a part of 
an Austrian landscape, the olive tree, “blutende Tiere’, all express the Chris- 
tian conception of sacrifice as the eternal principle of human life. The 
orphan, the leprous and diseased, social outcasts like prostitutes, are nearer 
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salvation because of their suffering and degradation. Confusion, despair and bu 
suffering lead men to God, who in His mercy has prepared a home for them - 
on earth in communion with Him through the grace of Jesus Christ, the sus 
bread and wine of life. That is the message expressed in simple language and hit 
homely imagery in the beautiful poem ‘Ein Winterabend’. dis 
Wenn der Schnee ans Fenster fallt, ex 
Lang die Abendglocke lautet, bn 
Vielen ist der Tisch bereitet R 
Und das Haus ist wohlbestellt. - 
Mancher auf der Wanderschaft 
Kommt ans Tor auf dunklen Pfaden. 
Golden bltiht der Baum der Gnaden 
Aus der Erde kiihlem Saft. Bu 
Wanderer tritt still herein; : of 
Schmerz versteinerte die Schwelle. hay 
Da erglanzt in reiner Helle his 
Auf dem Tische Brot und Wein. of 


The snow clogs the path and silts up round the house of refuge almost 
hiding it from view, but inside the meal is prepared and a welcome ready for 
those who find the way and cross the threshold of suffering. 

The long poem ‘Helian’ gives a vision of the man reborn through suffering 
and sacrifice, and who as the name implies is a “Heiland’ and Trakl’s answer Th 
to man’s present dilemma. The poem passes in a Kierkegaardian sense from 








; — ; Wi 
the aesthetic level of personality to the religious, through the surrender in 
faith, the death under the olive tree, and the dread that comes through con- “le 
tact with the infinite to the struggle with the ‘eherner Engel’, and the final _ 
cleansing from ‘Schnee und Aussatz’ and hope of redemption. The most mt 
beautiful poem expressing the reconciliation and joy and peace of the new oa 
life in the spirit is “Gesang des Abgeschiedenen’: f 
ine 
Voll Harmonien ist der Flug der Végel. Es haben die griinen Walder 
Am Abend sich zu stilleren Hiitten versammelt; 
Die kristallenen Weiden des Rehs. 
Dunkles besanftigt das Platschern des Bachs, die feuchten Schatten Th 
Und die Blumen des Sommers, die sch6n im Winde liuten. : sacl 
Schon dimmert die Stirne dem sinnenden Menschen. wre 
Und es leuchtet ein Limpchen, das Gute, in seinem Herzen 
Und der Frieden des Mahls; denn geheiligt ist Brot und Wein 
Von Gottes Handen, und es schaut aus nachtigen Augen Th 
Stille dich der Bruder an, dass er ruhe von dorniger Wanderschatft. aby 
O das Wohnen in der beseelten Blaue der Nacht. 7 
The same images are used as in the last section of “Traum und Umnachtung’, put 
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but here the ‘Limpchen’ is lit and the ‘Brot und Wein’ are sanctified and 
unite men in brotherly love and sympathy. “Brot und Wein’ not only 
sustain the individual in his inner life as in “Ein Winterabend’, they also link 
him with others and create that fellowship which is Trakl’s answer to the 
disintegration of society and isolation among men he saw around him. 

The Christian’s sure hope of a final redemption beyond death, and the 
experience that it can be achieved ‘in part’ here on earth, are at the back of 
firmly positive poems like ‘Gesang des Abgeschiedenen’ and ‘Friihling der 
Seele’ with its conquest of death: 


Reinheit! Reinheit! Wo sind die fruchtbaren Pfade des Todes, 
Des grauen steinernen Schweigens, die Felsen der Nacht 
Und die friedlosen Schatten? Strahlender Sonnenabgrund. 


But they are on the whole exceptions. Trakl’s nature was the ebb and flow 
of the lyric poet: as well as the many pictures of him strolling dreamily and 
happily ‘an den gelben Mauern des Sommers hin’, there are others where 
his path skirts less idyllic scenes; or he crouches in horror at the frightfulness 
of his vision. 

Denn immer folgt, ein blaues Wild, 

Ein Augendes unter dimmernden Baumen, 

Dieser dunkleren Pfaden 

Wachend und bewegt von nachtigem Wohllaut, 

Sanftem Wahnsinn. 


The effect of the strange neuter ‘ein Augendes’ is terrific, signifying the 
wide-eyed, terror-stricken awareness and helplessness of the poet who sees 
more deeply into the confusion and darkness than other men. There are 
also a few passages where he speaks of “Gottes Schweigen’, and which seem 
to imply the fear that God has abandoned a corrupt and festering world to 
its own damnation. And yet even in a poem such as ‘An die Verstummten’ 
where he beholds the perversions and cruelties of modern civilization, he 
finds a reason for hope that man’s passion will in the end help save mankind: 


Aber stille blutet in dunkler Héhle stummere Menschheit, 
Fiigt aus harten Metallen das erlésende Haupt. 


The very depths to which mankind has sunk, the endless suffering and 
sacrifice, these are the means of grace. Thus in ‘Die Verfluchten’ Trakl 
writes: 

Am Abend saumt die Pest ihr blau Gewand. 


The robe is blue, symbolical of the sanctifying power of the ‘Pest’ in the 
abyss of sordid decay, degradation and death. 

The poems of the last seven or eight months of Trakl’s life (his whole 
published work covers only three years) are completely visionary in style 


D 
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7 . 
and apocalyptic in content. The unbearable emotional tensions which rack 
his being as his death and the outbreak of war draw nearer, find expression 
in powerful free rhythms and a new grandiose imagery. The extent to 


which the poct’s own body and soul have become the warring-ground of A] 
the destructive forces he now forms, is shown by the poem ‘Das Herz’. : hei 
Just as the intensity of his awareness had made him ‘ein Augendes’, the the 
all-embracing compass of his feeling makes the heart the whole man. The _ 


landscape changes — it is no longer the richly coloured harvest land with 
golden corn and glowing poppies and gently flowing rivers, familiar to | 
men, but a vast, cosmic region of precipitous heights and depths with greenly : 
gleaming torrents and thunder-clouds gathering over angry sunsets, smoke 
rising from doomed cities in the vlain and solitary eagles sadly wheeling 
round snowy crags. The clenched style — words are piled up like boulders 
and collective nouns are preferred, e.g. Gewolk, Gestein — and the jagged, 
plunging rhythm, although in their eruptive force so very different from the 
yielding weariness of the earlier poems, are a sudden and acute intensification 
of their paratactic structure and gentle downward movement. | 
Ghastly as the visions in these last poems are, they are hardly more so than 
the inhuman cruelties, destruction and suffering experienced in Europe in 
the last ten years; some might even be verbal prophecies of what happened. 
One of the most powerful and terrifying is ‘Vorhdélle’ with the desolating 
picture of shadowy gleaners in the opening lines: Thi 
An herbstlichen Mauern, es suchen Schatten dort | viv 
Am Hiigel das ténende Gold lan 
Weidende Abendwolken me 
In der Ruh verdorrter Platanen. : 
Dunklere Trinen odmet diese Zeit, 
Verdammnis, da des Traumers Herz : 
Uberfliesst von purpurner Abendréte, 
Der Schwermut der rauchenden Stadt; | 


and the fearful finality of the last verse, heard,in the mightily falling rhythm, 
reminiscent of Hélderin’s “Schicksalslied’, and the banging-to of the brazen } 
door; it is a vision of the complete damnation of a meaningless world, so 
far perverted that evil grows fat and innocence is starved: 


In kiihlen Zimmern ohne Sinn 

Modert Gerat, mit knéchernen Handen 
Tastet im Blau nach Marchen 
Unheilige Kindheit, 
Benagt die fette Ratte Tiir und Truh, Th 
Ein Herz ghic 
Erstarrt in schneeiger Stille. to | 
Nachhallen die purpurnen Fliiche sur 
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Des Hungers in faulendem Dunkel. 
Die schwarzen Schwerter der Liige, 
Als schliige zusammen ein ehernes Tor. 


‘Abendland’, while equally catastrophic with its closing vision of nations 
being dashed to pieces like pale waves on the shore of night, sadly accepts 
the inevitable, calmed by the hope held out by Christianity in the “fern 
verstrahlenden Weinberg’: , 


So leise sind die griinen Walder 
Unsrer Heimat, 

Die kristallne Woge 

Hinsterbend an verfallner Mauer 
Und wir haben im Schlaf geweint; 
Wandern mit zégernden Schritten 
An der dornigen Hecke hin 
Singende im Abendsommer 

In heiliger Ruh 

Des fern verstrahlenden Weinbergs; 
Schatten nun im kiihlen Schoss 

Der Nacht, trauernde Adler. 

So leise schliesst ein mondener Strahl 
Die purpurnen Male der Schwermut. 


That Trakl’s only hope for the world is the Cross of Christ is brought out 
vividly in “Nachtergebung’, where a cross towers high in the visionary 
landscape, the symbol of the paradox that death is life, and the simple, 
metrical form conveys the complete and childlike submission to this death; 


Minchin! schliess mich in dein Dunkel, 
thr Gebirge kiihl und blau! 
Niederblutet dunkler Tau; 

Kreuz ragt steil im Sterngefunkel. 


Purpurn brachen Mund und Liige 
In verfallner Kammer kiihl; 
Scheint noch Lachen, golden Spiel, 
Einer Glocke letzte Ziige. 
Mondeswolke! Schwiéirzlich fallen 
Wilde Friichte nachts vom Baum 


Und zum Grabe wird der Raum 
Und zum Traum dies Erdenwallen. 


The poetic mood may vary, ranging from the dread of ‘Der Schlaf’ with its 

ra al) . . ee b J 
ghostly garden ‘erftillt von Schlangen, Nachtfaltern, Spinnen, Fledermausen 
to the exultant affirmation of destruction in “Die Nacht’ or the trusting 
surrender of ‘Nachtergebung’, the experience behind the visions is always 
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the same: the ‘end’ is not just foreboded as in the main body of Trakl’s work, 
it has actually come for the poet. The imagery, to quote only one instance, 
makes this clear: almost every poem has an image of darkness breaking upon 
the scene: ‘Aufflattert mit trunknem Fliigel die Nacht’ (‘Gesang einer 
gefangenen Amsel’), ‘Finsternis, die tiber die Schluchten hereinbricht’ (‘Das 
Gewitter’), “Unter goldnem Gezweig der Nacht und Sternen’ (“Grodek’). 
Evening has become night in his inner world. 

Despite the preoccupation with decay and death and his longing for release 
from the torment of dualism, there is little actual “Todessehnsucht’ in Trakl’s 
poems. His desire for the serenity of spiritual experience was balanced by 
his love of life in man and nature; his poems show this passionate awareness 
of sensuous beauty, and it is this lamenting love of the earth and its loveliness 
which gives a “Todesdichtung’ such as his poetry undoubtedly is, its powerful 
poignancy. In the apocalyptic poems where the tensions are greater, this 
regret for life is very marked. ‘Die Schwermut’ is not just a single motif 
but a whole poem, in which the poet sees the plunge to death of laughing 
youth and senses the judgment in this slaughter of brave, warm, pulsing life: 

Da springen die schwarzen Pferde 

Auf nebliger Weide. 

Ihr Soldaten! 

Vom Hiigel, wo sterbend die Sonne rollt, 
Stiirzt das lachende Blut — 

Unter Eichen 

Sprachlos! O grollende Schwermut 

Des Heers; ein strahtennder Helm 

Sank klirrend von purpurner Stirne. 


It is as though with the proximity of death all men had again become ‘Elis’ 
for him, full of natural goodness and beauty; the second ‘Klage’ is for this 
goodness and beauty now so cruelly shattered by death: 


Schlaf und Tod, die diistern Adler 
Umrauschen nachtlang dieses Haupt: 
Des Menschen goldnes Bildnis 
Verschlange die eisige Woge 

Der Ewigkeit. An schaurigen Riffen 
Zerschellt der purpurne Leib. 


This same conviction that the end has come stirs him also to praise and regret 
for the age and generation he has woefully rejected: he speaks of heroes and 
‘Titanen’, sees the shadow of glorious past ages embraced by the dead arms 
of a crescent moon. It is in this sense that his poetry is “die Klage eines 
grossen Geschlechts’. This line from ‘Gesang des Abgeschiedenen’ does not 
indicate a tendency to megalomania in the poet; his own fate is submerged 
in that of an era, and the grief and pity and fear are not for himself but for 
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his generation and those still unborn, tragic heirs to the wrath he sees rising 
from the bloody carnage at Grodek: 


O stolzere Trauer! ihr ehernen Altire, 
Dic heisse Flamme des Geistes nahrt heute ein gewaltiger Schmerz, 
Die ungebornen Enkel. 


Trakl has a strictly personal style which makes his poems easily recogniz- 
able. His vocabulary with its frequent use of the same and similar images, 
while strangely beautiful, seems very limited until closer study reveals the 
amazing richness and variety within those limits. With few exceptions the 
language is pastoral, drawing on Nature and the simplest activities of human 
life for its images; this is in keeping with his concentration on only the 
central theme of the modern problem of mankind. He experienced every- 
thing in images and was said to be unable to understand people who mastered 
life by means of ideas. His poetry shows this: it is perhaps unique in its almost 
total lack of reflective thought or intellectual concepts. It is for the most 
part purely pictorial and descriptive, appealing directly to the senses like a 
painting set to music. The mellow beauty of the sensuous imagery, the 
sweet monotony of the rhyme and the gently falling rhythm have a narcotic 
effect, singing the excessive sadness of the poet more persuasively than any 
powerful, direct expression of what he felt or thought. The earliest poems 
are directly comprehensible, but the deeper significance and even the mean- 
ing of some are only gradually (and then not completely) revealed as the 
reader becomes better acquainted with the symbols and their approximate 
meaning. Snow which one ordinarily connects with purity, has become a 
private symbol of something hampering and yet in the end impermanent; 
it is mostly used in a figurative sense, but is significantly part of the apocalyp- 
tic landscape in the last poems. 

Trakl’s place in German literature is not with the socialist poets of Ex- 
pressionism. He was not primarily concerned with social ills and their 
cure, but with the spiritual sickness behind them. Along with the great 
German poets of the twentieth century he seeks beyond the material distress 
the solution to man’s dilemma in metaphysical spheres. Hofmannsthal 
pleads finally for a new sense of responsibility within the stabilizing tradition 
of Roman Catholicism; George proclaims his ‘kingdom of the spirit’; 
Rilke wins through to his mystical philosophy of “Verinnerlichung’; Trakl’s 
solution is the radical Christianity of Kierkegaard and the modern exponents 
of the ‘theology of crisis’. It is, however, typical of the ebb and flow of his 
extremely lyric nature that he can seldom hold fast to the positive, practical 
values of Christianity which optimistically affirm life. His inmost convic- 
tion, ‘Es ist die Seele ein Fremdes auf Erden’, could brook no constant 
qualification. 





SARAH AUSTIN AND GERMANY 


‘AN INTERPRETER BETWEEN THE MIND OF BRITAIN AND THE MIND OF GERMANY 


BY D. F. S. Scott 


IT is probably Carlyle’s greatest service to the development of the knowledge 
of German life and thought in England that he, more than any other, gave 
himself up to the serious study of German language, literature and thought. 
Before him, with one or two notable exceptions such as William Taylor 
of Norwich, translation had been left to dilettantes, who had often but the 
most elementary knowledge of German, with corresponding results in their 
translations. Sarah Austin was one of those who took Carlyle as their model 
and who applied to her task as translator those high moral principles she 
revered in him. ‘It has been my invariable practice’, she herself said, ‘as soon 
as I have engaged to translate a work, to write to the author of it, announcing 
my intention, and adding that if he has any correction, omission or addition 
to make, he might depend on my paying attention to his suggestions.’ 
Many of her translations are thus models of their kind. 

Sarah Austin was born at Norwich in 1793, the daughter of John and 
Susannah Taylor of that city, and grew up amid the highly cultured society 
which at that time made Norwich one of the intellectual centres of England. 
Although well known to the family, William Taylor, the translator of the 
Rauber, was not related to her. Sarah Taylor grew up to be remarkably 
handsome and it caused not a little surprise when it became known that she 
was engaged to that very serious-minded young barrister, John Austin, whom 
she married in 1819 after an engagement of five years. It was no doubt due 
to his influence during their long engagement that Sarah Taylor, as she then 
was, devoted herself to very serious reading, and in her list of books read in 
1818 we find ‘Goethe, Iphigenie auf Tauris’. When, in 1826, there was put 
forward the project for a London University, John Austin was chosen to 
fill the chair of jurisprudence, and in 1827 he took his wife to Bonn to study 
German ideas and methods at the University there in preparation for his 
own work in London. The period of her residence in Germany at that time 
and her acquaintance with leading men of letters there marks the real be- 
ginning of Sarah Austin’s interest in German literature. On January 2nd, 
1828, she writes to her friend Susan Reeve, ‘On Christmas Eve we dined at 
[A. W.] Von Schlegel’s, where I met the only woman I have seen in Ger- 
many who made any impression on me — Madame Mendelssohn, wife of 
a grandson of the philosopher of that name. . . I sat on Schlegel’s right, she 
on his left; next to me the old President Jacobi, a distinguished lawyer. 
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Professor Welcker, a very agreeable man, and Mr. Beer, a rich and accom- 
plished Jew, and a poet, made up our very pleasant party. Schlegel, like 
Niebuhr, loves to talk English.’ Many of her sidelights on contemporary 
Germans and their ways are both interesting and amusing, as the following 
extract from a letter of Janury 26th, 1828 to Harriet Grote shows: ‘By the 
by, my husband told you, did he not, of his soirées at W. v. Schlegel’s: 
They are pleasant enough, and to hear him speak his language is, be the 
matter what it may, pleasure and profit to a learner. They say there is only 
one man in Germany who speaks it so well, and that is Tieck. Among the 
countless feuds which divide this little town is one (I perceive) between the 
partisans of Niebuhr and of Schlegel, the two most distinguished men here. 
We have perhaps offended both by taking part with neither . . . Niebuhr 
came to wish me a Happy New Year, and brought me a life of his father, 
which is interesting from the rooted spirit of democratical pride and de- 
termination it betrays. . . . 

Tam delighted with him and only wish it were possible to see more of 
him. He has strong rapports with our friend Mr. Mill. Schlegel is as different 
as a man can well be — profoundly indifferent, apparently, to public affairs, 
but eminently agreeable and well-bred. Niebuhr is complained of here as 
hard and dogmatical. I need not say that he interests us the most, but 
Schlegel is excellent company. He speaks French like a Frenchman, and 
English extremely well, even elegantly.’ 

Soon after the above was written, the Austins returned to London, where 
John Austin was to take up his chair at the new ‘University’. The history of 
their life during the next few years is the gradual descent from bright hopes 
to blank despair, as the lectures on law failed to hold a sufficient number of 
students to provide Austin with an adequate remuneration. Consequently, 
in 1831, he resigned his chair. It was thus not least financial straits which 
drove Mrs. Austin to the use of her pen. Her first attempt at translation 
was Prince Piickler-Muskau’s Briefe eines Verstorbenen which appeared in 
1832 and earned great praise for the translator, while the author was roundly 
condemned by most reviewers. Charles Buller, to whom, together with the 
sons of James Mill, Mrs. Austin taught German, introduced her to Carlyle 
and a lively correspondence continued between them for some time, indeed 
Sarah Austin was instrumental in finding a house for the Carlyles when they 
moved to London. He called her ‘a true Germanized screamikin’ in a letter 
to his wife. She informed him of her intention of translating Falk’s Goethe 
aus ndherem personlichen Umgange dargestellt which, Carlyle says, ‘will provea 
most welcome present’. Meanwhile, Ottilie von Goethe sent her von 
Miiller’s Goethe in seiner praktischen Wirksamkeit, and she approached Crabb 
Robinson for personal reminiscences of his stay in Weimar. Abraham Hay- 
ward allowed her to make use of the student scene from his as yet unpublished 
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prose version of Faust. All these, together with numerous other contribu- 
tions from friends, were to be included in her work Charactevistics of Goethe. 
From the German of Falk, von Miiller: etc., with Notes original and translated, 
illustrative of German Literature, published in 1833. The choice of the title 
was due to Crabb Robinson, who preferred it to Sarah Austin’s alternative 
suggestion “Helps to the Understanding of Goethe’, but it is not correct to 
attribute the idea to him. Her notes and compilations — ranging from 
William Taylor to Tieck — show for her time an uncommonly deep grasp 
and a very wide knowledge of German literature worthy of a disciple of 
Carlyle. The latter wrote on July 18th, 1833 from Craigenputtock to 
acknowledge receipt of “Your three beautiful volumes’. He waxes lyrical 
over them. ‘I could not skip even what I knew in German already, but must 
have it taste for me a second time in your fine clear-flowing English. 

‘A Book more honestly put together I have not met with for many 
years . . . no compromise with error, yet no over-loud assertion of the 
truth; unweary enquiry, faithful elaboration; in a word, the thing done that 
is pretended to be done: what other praise could I wish to give you: 

‘I perceive Falk has been the root or nucleus of the whole, yet so much 
better than Falk have you made it, I almost regret you had not left him out 
altogether: a dull, undiaphanous, semi-diaphanous kind of man . . . However, 
you, with your appendages and fringings have done wonders, and actually 
almost . . . torked a silk purse out of what the proverb says will never make 
one. 

Her translator's preface — also praised by Carlyle, “You have fairly and 
clearly stated the true principle of Translation; and what is more acted upon 
it’ — states her desire not to write a biography, but to give the testimony 
of reliable witnesses. ‘I have also been told that I should be expected to 
offer some opinion on Goethe’s character and works. To this I feel myself 
thoroughly incompetent.’ She says how glad she would be to ‘refer un- 
conditionally to the writings of my friend Mr. Carlyle . . . but I confess that 
he has arrived at more confident conclusions than I can come to; — probably 
because he sees further’. But she gives proof of an understanding of Goethe, 
rare at that time, in her appreciation of him in the remainder of the preface. 
The book was well received by the critics as giving much information 
hitherto known only to very few in England, and her own notes, though 
few and scanty ‘are valuable and excellent and are marked by that temperance 
and good sense which distinguished every line she wrote,’ as her biographer 
in the Dictionary of National Biography says. The Dublin University Magazine 
laments the fact that the book is not a complete and connected biography, 
but says nevertheless ‘that to the student of German literature there is not 
in our language a work of the same value as the ““Characteristics” ’. As for 
her notes, the reviewer is loud in their praise. He calls them ‘of greater 
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value than the original works from which she translates’. Bulwer, in the 
New Monthly Magazine, calls it “one of the most elegant and complete trans- 
lations which ever enriched the stores of the English language’. The book 
does, indeed, mark a notable step in the history of the appreciation of 
German literature in England, and while a biography might well have had 
an even greater welcome at the time, it is doubtful whether it would 
ultimately have achieved as much as this excellently annotated compilation 
of German views on Goethe and his life and times by Mrs. Austin. As Carré 
points out, she stimulated Englishmen into producing a whole series of 
biographical studies in Blackwood’s, the Athenaeum and the Foreign Quarterly, 
thus preparing the way for G. H. Lewes and his Life of Goethe. But there 
was still much for Sarah Austin herself to do. The work which made her 
known to the widest circle of readers and which went through numerous 
editions — the last as recent as 1912 — was her translation of F. W. Carové’s 
Das Marchen ohne Ende. She sent a copy to the author who was moved by 
the excellence of the translation to write ‘Ich errdthete fast, wie ein Maibliim- 
chen die Augen niederschlagen wiirde, wenn es sich in eine reich vergoldete 
Blumenvase versetzt fande’, and Carlyle called it ‘ein allerliebtstes Biichlein’. 
Evidently about this time also she was turning over in her mind the possi- 
bility of translating one of Goethe’s works into English, for Ottilie wrote 
to her, ‘Sie fragen mich, was ich am geeignetsten zu einer Ubersetzung 
halte; ich glaube, dass Egmont durch die Beziehung zu Irland und den echt 
irlindischen Charakter des Helden am allgemeinsten verstanden werden 
kénnte — doch ich muss hinzuftigen, dass ich schon friiher einem Freunde 
denselben Vorschlag gemacht.’ Sarah Austin evidently bore Ottilie’s advice 
in mind, for a considerable fragment, Scenes from the Tragedy of Egmont, 
appeared in her next compilation from German Literature: Fragments from 
German Prose Writers, London, 1841. 

These Fragments are of more than passing literary interest. In the preface 
Mrs. Austin says that many of them were translated without any view to 
publication, from books which chance threw in her way. “They were given 
to friends, who were curious to know what inducement there was to study 
the German language, and thus found their way into several numbers of a 
magazine. The magazine concerned was the New Monthly Magazine, in 
which the translations appeared in Volumes 28 and 29, 1830-31. The last 
article contains the above mentioned translation of Egmont. Among the 
friends into whose hands the fragments in the magazine found their way was 
John Sterling. In 1832 he wrote to her from Cape St. Vincent, ‘I have been 
also reconsidering in an old number or two of the N.M. Magazine the 
specimens of German genius, which I like much better [than Piickler- 
Muskau’s Briefe]’. Under Carlyle’s influence, the interest in German litera- 
ture here aroused by Sarah Austin became very real and deep, and from an 
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original lack of appreciation of Goethe, Sterling advanced to a profound 
knowledge of him and of Faust as is shown by his famous article on Charac- 
teristics of German Genius in the Foreign Quarterly Review, 1842, which begins 
as a review of Sarah Austin’s Fragments. Mrs. Austin herself notes that 
among the English public ‘a curiosity concerning the matter and form of 
German literature is greatly increased and increasing’, and it is only proper 
to add that this awakening of curiosity and interest was due not a little to 
her own efforts. She is even able in 1841 to assert that ‘it is rather the fashion 
now to talk with a vague admiration of German literature’, but she adds 
very sagely, ‘we are very far as yet from that intimate knowledge of it, upon 
which alone a just estimate of its merits can be founded’. 

Meanwhile, however, Sarah Austin’s interests had been moving into 
wider fields. In 1835, Friedrich von Raumer, Professor of History at the 
University of Berlin, paid a prolonged visit to England in order to study 
social and economic conditions. He was evidently acquainted with Sarah 
Austin, for in his letter of March 25th, 1835 he notes, “Mrs. A—— had the 
goodness to invite me to come to her at eleven o'clock in the evening, that 
she might take me to the Duke of D—’s.’ Raumer wrote a book about 
his visit in the form of letters, and these he gave to Sarah Austin with full 
authority to translate, edit and publish as she might think fit. Financial 
considerations caused the Austins to leave England in the summer and to 
take up their residence in Boulogne, and here Mrs. Austin set about her 
task of translating Raumer’s letters —in full. They appeared in three volumes 
in 1836, and form a most interesting and scholarly counterpart to Piickler- 
Muskau’s Briefe eines Verstorbenen. Only in one respect does she admit in 
her preface to availing herself of Raumer’s permission to edit. Raumer, 
who evidently had different political views, mentions Jeremy Bentham 
‘always accompanied with expressions of disapprobation and contempt’ and 
these she thought fit, in view of her old friendship with Bentham, to omit. 
Raumer’s book, England in 1835, is even now a document of considerable 
interest, the more so since it affords comparisons with conditions in other 
European countries as well as with Germany. Mrs. Austin’s interest in popu- 
lar education led her into a long and interesting correspondence with Victor 
Cousin, whose Report on the State of Public Instruction in Prussia she translated 
in 1834. But her hardest tasks were only just beginning. In 1839, several 
letters mention that she is busy translating Ranke’s History of the Popes, 
which had been very badly done into French. Mrs. Austin’s version appeared 
in 1840 and was enthusiastically reviewed, particularly by Macaulay in the 
Edinburgh Review: ‘It is hardly necessary for me to say that this is an excellent 
book, excellently translated . . . Of the translation we need only say that it 
is such as might be expected from the skill, the taste and the scrupulous 
integrity of the accomplished lady who, as an interpreter between the mind 
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of Germany and the mind of Britain, has already deserved so well of both 
countries.’ One has only to read the book to see how well-deserved was this 
praise, and Ranke himself was full of gratitude and ‘delighted to hear my 
thoughts speak in the ringing tones of the purest English . . . It has been said 
with truth that it is my English self’. Probably inspired by the success of this 
work, Mrs. Austin next turned to a task of even greater difficulty: Ranke 
himself wrote to her, ‘I admire the courage which prompts you to desire to 
translate the book on the Reformation. You will have to face five, perhaps 
six, volumes in which German interests are entirely preponderant. But I 
cannot deny that I should like you to undertake it.’ Undertake it she did, 
but it proved to be a herculean task as she admits in her preface: ‘I may 
perhaps be allowed to say in extenuation of any defects in the translation 
that I have found it by far more difficult and laborious than any I had before 
attempted: indeed, had | clearly foreseen all the difficulty and labour, it is 
probable I should not have undertaken it.’ The three volumes appeared in 
the years 1845-47 and form a further monument to her capabilities and to her 
precept “Whatever therefore might be my desire to offer . . . a book not 
altogether uncouth or repulsive in style, it has always been inferior to my 
anxiety not to misrepresent the author’ — words which might well be en- 
shrined as the ideal of all attempts at good translation. She sent a copy of 
the third volume to Peel, who acknowledged it and called it ‘the third volume 
of that valuable work for which the great mass of the British public are 
indebted to your labours’. But even this tremendous task did not bring her 
historical labours to an end. She wrote to Guizot in 1847 apologizing for her 
long delay in writing to him, which, she says, is due to ‘a luckless article for 
the Edinburgh Review . . . | had this long in hand . . . | grew weary and dis- 
couraged . . . Another bad thing is that the subject-matter (Germany from 
1790 to 1806) forces me into a sort of hostile attitude vis-a-vis of France’. 
This was the last of three articles which appeared in the Edinburgh Review in 
1842, 1844 and 1847, which she combined and published together with 
additions in her volume Germany from 1760-1814 and which appéared in 
1854. Her idea here is to present ‘the influence of the social and domestic 
life of a nation on the great collective life called its History, and, on the other 
hand, the effect of the political character and fortunes of a nation on the 
lives and characters of individuals’. It is thus the work in which her person- 
ality and intellect appear more clearly than in any other work, the more so 
since, as she herself says in her preface, it was impossible to live in Germany 
and in intimate intercourse with Germans, as she herself had done, without 
catching some of the enthusiasm with which they spoke of the War of 
Liberation. No doubt it is this appearance of her personality in the work to 
which the reviewer in the Athenaeum refers, when he calls the book unsatis- 
factory *. . . displaying in its writer an unconscious strife betwixt a “leaning” 
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and that extended knowledge, which, in every combination, checkmates 
class-predilection’. But she does not allow her enthusiasm to carry her 
away into blind appreciation. On the contrary, she makes a most illuminat- 
ing remark on one aspect of the German character and outlook which is still 
very evident in our own day. “The Germans had been too long confined to 
the domain of speculation . . . Even now the Genial is too much the national 
idol; and a more dangerous presiding deity of statesmen can hardly be 
imagined . . . The mixture of violence and feebleness, of boundless preten- 
sions and pitiable short-comings, to which 1848 gave birth, showed but too 
clearly that the propensity to blind imitation, and the utter disdain of the 
Possible, which characterized Germany formerly, were not yet extinct.’ 
Historia docet! In spite of her ‘prejudice in favour of the genuine and authen- 
tic’ much of the book is from her own pen, and it is most interesting to 
catch glimpses of her own views and ideas, such as are usual in her letters, 
for instance: “Thus, women who desire to be freed from marital authority, 
must be content to bear an equal share of the ruder conflict with life, and 
can put forward no claim to marital protection,’ or again when she speaks 
of the ‘mawkish stories of the unnatural puppets called good boys and girls’. 
These glimpses bear testimony to the wide reading and sane judgment and 
understanding, and to the very kind heart with which she is credited. In 
addition, the book is a valuable social and historical document, and is the 
more so in making this material available to the English reader at a time 
when the interest in Germany and German culture was at its height. The 
reviewer of the Gentleman's Magazine speaks of ‘these beautiful essays from 
the Edinburgh Review’ and urges its study by those who have the good 
fortune to live in a sea-girt isle, as a help to the better understanding of 
contemporary happenings in Germany. 

In Macmillan’s Magazine in 1877 there appeared an article German Society 
Forty Years ago which was part of a diary kept by Sarah Austin during her 
second visit to Germany, in 1841. She records her journey down the Rhine, 
in the course of which she discussed Justus Méser with ‘an individual of the 
genus Rath’ to the latter's great astonishment! In September, she was in 
Dresden, where she moved in Court circles, of which she gives some 
interesting impressions. “I went to see Schiller’s Braut von Messina. 1 ex- 
pected little. The piece is especially lyric rather than dramatic. The long 
speeches, thought I, will be dull, the choruses absurd . . . Well, I was wrong.’ 
She praises the acting of Emil Devrient, and while doubting whether an 
English audience would sit it out because “We should find it our duty to be 
shocked’, she is greatly impressed by the play and the performance, even 
to the chorus, whose ‘amount of comfort, it is true, often is, “‘It can’t be 
helped”; but this is so nobly and beautifully expressed that one is satisfied’. 
Her comments, however, are not confined to society and literature. Writing 
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to Guizot in December 1841 about the strained Franco-German relations, 
she points out that the memory of the Napoleonic occupation was still very 
much alive. “But if such are the sentiments of Germany towards France, 
they are not an atom more friendly towards England. The only difference 
is, that the hostility towards us is more one of locality and class; being 
directed against our commercial preponderancy, it rages in the manufactur- 
ing districts and classes.’ This and many other similar comments, probably 
originated with her husband, who, to her great joy, was writing an article 
for the Edinburgh Review ‘on a book by Dr. List, which has made a great 
noise here’. She makes another comment which is at once a tribute to her 
perspicacity and to her understanding of the German character. “Germany 
possesses a class of men superior in mental culture, on a given point, to all 
others. But not only is the range of each man limited, the diffusion of know- 
ledge is not comparable to that with us. Above all . . . the condition of 
women, their intellectual and moral station, is so immeasurably lower, that 
it must take a long time to bring them up to our level.’ Of Prussia, she re- 
marks that it is ‘a new power (relatively to us) and has the susceptibilité of a 
parvenu. They have a perfect right to estimate themselves very highly; but 
they set no bounds to their pretensions, and are offusqués at those of all other 
nations.’ Various articles appeared as a result of her stay in Germany, e.g. 
in the British and Foreign Review on Steffens and her letter in the Athenaeum, 
and she gathered much material for her book on Germany from 1760-1814. 
In 1842, the Austins moved to Berlin and in November of that year her 
diary notes: “Tea at Schelling’s, a very agreeable party. Two Grimms and 
Mdme. Grimm, Ranke, Steffens, Countess Bohlen, Perz and wife, De 
Savigny and others.’ Her remarks on these great men are of considerable 
interest. Of Jakob Grimm she says “His exterior is striking and engaging. 
He has the shyness and simplicity of a German man of letters, but without 
the awkward, uncouth, ungentlemanlike air which is so common among 
them.’ Wilhelm is ‘younger, less imposing, less refined’. Of Ranke she says 
he ‘is a little, insignificant-looking man, very like a Frenchman — small, 
vivacious, and a little conceited-looking. It seems the audience expected a 
scene — we were to fall into each others’ arms’. But they met with the 
utmost calmness and indifference. Of Ranke at a later visit she says, “His 
articulation is bad, his manner not pleasant nor gentlemanlike. He is not so 
good as his books. Some people are better.’ Bettina von Arnim called on 
her. ‘Her conversation is that of a clever woman, with some originality, 
great conceit, and vast unconscious ignorance . . . Gleams of truth and sense, 
clouds of nonsense — all tumbled out with equally undoubting confidence.’ 
Tieck, too, is among the list of her acquaintances, for writing to John 
Murray she says “Tieck and I are great friends’. Nicbuhr and Savigny 
also appear very frequently in her reminiscences and it is plain that she 
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moved freely and on terms of friendship in literary circles in Berlin, 

All this, however, did not blind her to signs and portents of the times. 
After her departure from Germany her letters are full of anxiety about the 
state of Germany and of Europe. She says, writing to Barthélemy St. 
Hilaire in 1854 with reference to her book on Germany, *. . . my book is 
anything but Napoléonist. You will not be angry, as we both hate the race 
of conquerors’. Her prophetic insight was truly wonderful and her views 
unfortunately all too fully realized when she wrote to him again in 1856"... 
the reign of armed force inaugurated by the French Revolution and the 
wars which followed will soon be universal. Your pupil, Prussia, will 
beat you with your own arms. M. de Bismarck will not hesitate at violence, 
fraud or baseness. He will be at least on a par with all you have . - Alas! 
my predictions are being realized. The small independent States will be 
annihilated and eaten up by the monsters who only know the law of the 
strongest. Humanity never appeared to me so brutal and at the same time 
so mean. Twelve years later she writes to him again. “The condition of 
Germany saddens me, and still more the state of public opinion in England. 
People hardly venture to express the horror felt for this mixture of falsity, 
fraud and violence called Prussian policy.’ 

Such, then, was her frame of mind when in 1857 she wrote her article for 
the Edinburgh Review on Lewes’s Life of Goethe. aa it can only be fully 
understood by following closely her development since the Characteristics. 
In the article she attacks Goethe’s moral shortcomings, as they appear to her, 
compares his attitude to Napoleon unfavourably with that of Karl August 
and castigates his aloofness from the struggles of his day. ‘It is not Goethe's 
moral laxity that we quarrel with; . . . It is of moral indifference that we com- 
plain.’ There is a tinge of utilitarianism in her attitude, for while she sincerely 
reveres Goethe's poetic talents, she is constrained to ask to what use he has 
put them and to apply to him a moral yard-stick. Inevitably with this 
criterion, she finds Goethe lacking. Yet it is a conclusion in the reaching of 
which all her studies of German life and history had played their part. She 
ends her article as follows: “Our convictions have been long maturing and 
are not likely to be shaken, but they have been formed with infinite reluc- 
tance ... The faults of common and obscure men are not likely to be exalted 
into merits, nor their neglect of ordinary duties represented as proofs of 
genius. It is only men so gifted with all that can blind or pervert the judg- 
ment as Goethe was . . . who have the fatal privilege of confounding right 
with wrong, of turning the current of opinion into false channels, and 
giving to the world a false measure of greatness.’ 

The war of 1866 almost broke her. Tyranny in any form was hateful to 
her, whether French or Prussian. Count Leo Thun sent her details of 
happenings in Bohemia which saddened and angered her, and three period- 
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icals declined to publish her information — Froude on the score that he was 
glad to see the establishment of a great Protestant Power in the north of 
Europe — before extracts appeared in the Examiner of October 6th, 1866. 
To Barthélemy St. Hilaire she wrote, “The most brutal of Napoleon the 
First’s officers did not behave worse [than the Prussian nobles]’, and to 
Guizot on January Ist, 1867, ‘I have already endured much pain for the 
calamities of Germany . . . 1 am in a very small minority, but I think I know 
Germany, and very few of my countrymen do. The absorption of Germany 
in Prussia is, I am sure, a calamity for the country and the world. Do you 
remember Goethe's exquisite lines, ““Klein ist unter den Fiirsten Germaniens 
freilich der meine’, and so on?’ She never had much liking for Prussia and 
her sympathies were all on the side of the small states. Not long afterwards, 
on August 8th, 1867, still full of literary plans, she died. 

It is by her articles on Germany and its literature, and by her monumental 
editing of her husband’s work on Jurisprudence that Sarah Austin is chiefly 
remembered. The number of articles and essays she wrote on Germany is 
legion and the subjects range from a life of Carsten Niebuhr in the Library 
of useful Knowledge to articles on education. She corresponded with Glad- 
stone on the German situation, and he appears to have been much impressed 
with what she had to say. It has been said of her that she had a salon every 
bit as brilliant as those of France, where the most intellectual men and 
women of the day gathered and discussed burning questions. Yet her chief 
work remains her service to the cause of German literature in England, and 
one can think of no better epitaph to her than the words of John Sterling in 
the essay on Characteristics of German Genius: ‘At all events, whatever may 
or may not be the value of German literature, it is plain that Mrs. Austin 1s, 
of all English persons, the one who has best succeeded in making its worth 
clear and pleasant to merely English readers. Mr. Carlyle, with his deep 
spirit and prophetic originality, has been, and will remain we suppose for 
ever, the great hicrophant, disclosing to prepared minds the truly divine 
wisdom of that modern Holy Land. But it requires to have something of a 
“foregone conclusion”* of Germanism within us, and much of the temper of a 
devout neophyte, to receive the infinite benefit of his teaching. Mrs. Austin, 
with the unpretending ease and felicity of her soft, open womanly nature, 
interprets to all like one of themselves, in familiar though choice language, 
whatever can be so communicated of the Beliefs, Images and Feelings, that 
the highest hearts and most creative genius and most sagacious inquirers of 
modern times have bestowed upon the world.’ It may sound a little lyrical 
to us after the lapse of a hundred years, but the conversion of John Sterling 
from sceptical indifference to profound belief within the space of a few years, 
is in very truth the measure of the achievement of Carlyle, and with him of 
Sarah Austin. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 
BY C. P. MAGILL AND W. WALKER CHAMBERS 


Allemagnes et Allemands. Tome I. By Robert Minder. Paris. Editions du 
Seuil. 1948. pp. 480. 495 fr. 


This is the first of three volumes of a regional cultural history by the Professor 
of German at the University of Nancy. Accepting in general, though more ob- 
jectively, Nadler’s basic views on the Stamme, but rejecting completely the beliefs 
of the race theorists, he seeks to make a contribution to the post-war problem of 
Germany by defining the particular nature of the various provinces and their 
inhabitants. 

As this work is not intended primarily for a specialized public, half of the first 
volume is devoted to a general introduction in which Prof. Minder explains his 
principles and indicates briefly the ethnic development of the Stdmme, their 
traditional characteristics, and their contribution to German nistory as a whole. 
He then goes on to his task proper with a more detailed account of the Rhine 
lands. 

In the second volume he plans to compare and contrast Swabia and the Low 
Saxon lands from Westphalia to the Baltic, while the concluding volume will 
deal with Bavaria, Prussia and the central territories. 

One can only admire the vigour and precision with which Prof. Minder has 
begun to execute such a complicated and extensive survey. He dominates his 
subject and leaves a clear impression of what he wants to say not merely by the 
force of his language but also by the power and depth of his exposition. 

The complete work will take its place as a highly informative book of reference. 
Its value is increased by the detailed table of contents and especially by a long 
critical bibliography, which gives the English reader 2 useful introduction to a 
wide selection of the apposite works which have appeared in France and Germany 
in the last ten years. 


Hier ist das Wort. Gedichte. By Josef Weinheber. Salzburg: Otto Miiller- 
Verlag. 1947. pp. 176. S. 19. 


Josef Weinheber was a poet who had to wait long for recognition but whose 
teputation, once established, has steadily increased. He published his first volume, 
Der einsame Mensch, at the age of 28 in 1920 but it was not until the appearance 
of his fourth, Adel und Untergang, that he won fame. This occurred, tatefully 
enough, in 1934 and Weinheber underwent a form of adoption by the National 
Socialist régime, receiving during the war an honorary chair and doctorate in the 
university of his native Vienna. When the collapse came, he died by his own hand 
~not, however, before he had completed Hier ist das Wort, a poetic legacy unique 
in German literature. Weinheber was always distinguished by an uncompromising 
cult of form and by an almost religious devotion to his native tongue, of which he 
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believed himself a guardian. In his last work we have his poetics, which attempts 
to formulate the laws and convey the mystery of his art, not abstractly, but in 
the medium of the art itself. 

The opening section of eight poems, ‘Hier ist das Wort’, concerns itself with 
language as the raw material of verse. The second, ‘Form und Gehalt’, of fourteen 
poems, analyses the way in which the word assumes poetic form. The concluding 
verse of the poem ‘Innere Form’ is characteristic: 


Wie nun die Wahrheit spricht, 
will sie sich schén entfalten. 
Ich darf mein Ingesicht 

im edlen Wort gestalten. 


n “Vorgang des Schaffens’, an ironic rebuff is administered by the poet to the 
curious layman: 

Ihr fragt, wie ich es mache? 

Im Anfang war die Sache. 

Ich riick die Flach- und Schwache 

in holde Wesenheit. 

Ein guter Geist steht Wache, 

das mir das Wort gedeiht. 

Da wird die arme Sache 

am Ende ticf und weit, 

und iiber Raum und Zeit 

beruht sie in der — Sprache. 


The third section, “Das Melos’, contains ten experiments in the production of 


pure melodic line. The fourth and fifth are devoted to rhyme and rhythm re- 
spectively, the latter illustrating skilfully the potentialities of various metrical fee<. 
There follows, in ‘Das Bekenntnis’, an interlude, in which the poet reflects upon 
the emotional springs of poetry. The use of such forms as the sonnet, classical 


strophes and heroic verse is illustrated in ‘Von den Formen’ and the problems of 


translation are treated in a separate section containing versions of Greek, Latin, 
[talian and English poems. The final section, “Das angewandte Gedicht’ contains 
twelve poems written by Weinheber ia celebration of events in the cultural life 
of Vienna. 

The above summary may convey the impression that Hier ist das Wort is merely 
an exercise in prosody of an unusual kind. This is far from being true. Wein- 
heber’s illustrations of the principles and forms of his art are poems in their own 
right and of a high order. The lyrical note is, it is true, rarely struck for Weinheber 
was always an impersonal, remote, ‘intellectual’ artist. But a glimpse of his 
personalicy may be caught in the moving verses ‘Mit fiinfzig Jahren’ and his self- 
communicative habit of mind appears in ‘Sprache Innen’: 


Alle die Dinge, ein tédlicher Kranz, 
stehen davor. 
Sprache du, aussen verlésch mir den Glanz, 
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tilg mir die Augen, zerstére mich ganz, 

schliesse das Tor! 

Offne das Tor, und hinab und hinein 

bis auf den Grund! 

Da wird es magischer weltraumig ¢ n. 

Endlich mit dir allein, seelenallein, 

lést sich der Mund. 
The most self-revealing poem in this collection is, per!iaps, “Zweierlei Leben 
which confirms a suspicion that Weinheber was always an uneasy stranger in the 
human world: 

Uber dem Tag und hinter dem Wissen 

lebt ein Leben neben dem Leben, 

diesem mit jenem Sinn zu geben. 

Wen es ergriff, der mag es nicht wissen, 

wer es nicht kennt, den krankt es nicht eben. 

Dem, der da redet, hat Zufall den Bissen, 

Gott dem Erstummten die Sprache gegeben. 

Lasst uns die Wimpel des Wortes hissen, 

ins Unsagliche uns zu erheben — 


Und das Leben erblasst daneben. 


Neue Gedichte. Mit einem Nachwort von Gerhart Pohle. By Gerhart Haupt- 
mann. Berlin: Aufbau-Verlag. 1946. pp. 64. DM. 5.40. 

This volume of verse, containing twenty-one poems, was published shortly 
before Hauptmann’s death in 1946. It covers a wide period in Hauptmann’s 
life, the earliest lyrics dating from the 1890s, the latest from the 1940s. A large 
number were written in 1944 and 1945 in the Silesian village of Agnetendorf where 
Hauptmann died and are a testimony to the vitality of his genius. The variety 
of style and theme is considerable. There is occasional verse (the epigrammatic 
fragments ‘Aus Tagebiichern’), there is philosophic verse (“Geist ist unendlich’), 
there is the Browningesque “Christophorus’, there is nature poetry (‘Das Riesenge- 
birge’), and there are verses in the manner of Hafiz (‘Diwan des alten Schenk- 
wirts , Letzter Trunk’, ‘Zauberblume’). As one might expect in the work of a poet 
in his eighties, the elegiac note is strong: it can be heard in the poem “Traum- 
gesicht’ with its concluding lines: 

Fragen ist hier ohne Sinn! 
Die lebendige Rul’ 

scheinet leere um uns her. 
Trau nicht der Gestalt: 

denn wir beide sind nur mehr 
Schatten der Gewalt. 

But the despair which marked Hauptmann’s ‘Der grosse Traum’ is absent from 
this volume and the impression left by such a poem as ‘Ruf der Freunde’ (Agneten- 
dorf, 1943) is of dignity sustained amid the most testing circumstance: 
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Das Bekenntnis ward verehrt, 
so geschieht’s noch immer, 
doch es ist ein stiller Wert 

in des Dichters Zimmer. 
Dessen Echo zwar ist rein, 
aber nicht ein lautes, 
Schweigen ist sein wahres Sein 
sO nur ein vertrautes. 

Ich empfing der Freunde Ruf 
ehrerbietig schweigend 

und dem Schicksal, das ihn schuf, 
mich in Demut neigend. 


The Archipelago. By Friedrich Holderlin. The text with notes and a new transla- 
tion by J. B. Leishman. With an introduction by Friedrich Gundolf translated 
by J. B. Leishman and Elisabeth Gundolf. London: The Critic Press. 
1948. pp. 43. 4s. 6d. 

Mr. Leishman is already well known as a translator of Rilke and Hdlderlin. In 
his Selected Poems of Friedrich Hélderlin (Hogarth press, 1944), he restricted himself 
to the shorter works. He has now attempted a formidable task, the translation of 
the long and difficult elegy regarded by many as Hdlderlin’s greatest or at least 
most characteristic work. His translation is accompanied by enough critical 
material to make the work readily intelligible and to introduce it to English readers 
new to Hélderlin. It is preceded by the Inaugural Lecture on The Archipelago, 
delivered by Gundolf in 1911 when he was installed in Heidelberg and which is 
itself a landmark in Hlderlin criticism. The translation is followed by brief notes 
on events, such as the Persian Wars and the rebuilding of the temples under 
Pericles, which are woven into the poem and by explanations of certain textual 
obscuritics. 

Mr. Leishman has made a happy choice, for The Archipelago is a poem illustrating 
every facet of Hdlderlin’s genius. It is an inexhaustible storehouse of moods and 
styles; ic reveals an unexpected epic quality — the ‘subject’ is the victory of the 
Greeks over the Persians at Salamis; it propounds, in terms of the defeat of barbar- 
ism by civilization, Hélderlin’s ideal of harmonious life; it is perhaps the best 
example of his powers of poetic organization. The translator successfully 
recreates the peculiar beauties of the original, although one is conscious at times 
that in English the march of Hélderlin’s verses proceeds with a mincing rather 
than a stately gait: 


Straightway all things living begin once more in the golden 

Dream which the poetess prepares for them every morning; 

You, though, sorrowing god, she sends you joyfuller magic: 

Not that friendly light of hers itself can compare in 

Beauty with that love-gift which, mindful of you through the ages, 
Still, as of old, she twines for your sea-grey locks to be crowned with. 
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But a better example of the translator's art is found in the concluding lines: 


You, though, immortal, even if now no Grecian hymning 

Mounts on high as of old from his waves in praise of the Sea-god, 
Sound none the less for the soul in me, that over your waters, 
Fearlessly keen, my mind, like a swimmer, may prove for itself the 
Quickening joys of the strong and apprehend the immortal 
Language of Change and Becoming; and if this age in its frenzy 
Seize my head with a grasp too rude, and the need and confusion 
Here among mortal men confound my mortal existence, 

Then, oh, let me recall your deep’s unbreakable silence. 


Family Strife in Habsburg. By Franz Grillparzer. A translation by Arthur Burk- 
hard. Yarmouth Port, Mass.: The Register Press. 1940. pp. 150. $2.00. 


A Faithful Servant of His Master. By Franz Grillparzer. A translation by 
Arthur Burkhard. Yarmouth Port, Mass.: The Register Press. 1941. 
pp. 123. $2.00 

Medea. By Franz Grillparzer. A translation by Arthur Burkhard. Yarmouth 
Port, Mass.: The Register Press. 1941. pp. 120. $2.00. 

The Guest-Friend and The Argonauts. By Franz Grillparzer. A translation by 
Arthur Burkhard. Yarmouth Port, Mass.: The Register Press. 1942. 
pp. 110. $2.00. 


These blank verse translations are careful and conscientious. There is an obvious 
desire to keep as close as possible to the Grillparzer text, even an ambitious and 
normally successful attempt to retain rhyme and alliteration. The translator has, 
however, not always been able to avoid some quaintness of phrasing nor does he 
seem altogether sure in his use of more popular expressions. On the whole, too, 
the English seems more archaic than the German. Nevertheless, the spirit of the 
original has been caught as might be expected in what is obviously a labour of love. 


Franz Grillparzer. Der Innere Orden. Ein Brevier, Herausgegeben von Christoph 
Meyer. Miinchen: R. Piper. 1947. pp. 240. 


An Austrian writer and philosopher has edited this slim volume of extracts 
from Grillparzer. His aim has been to present short passages from the widest 
possible range of Grillparzer’s writings, to bring out, without systematizing, the 
essentials of his philosophy of life, and his attitude to the world around him. The 
personality of the man and the poet are left in the background. A great deal of 
material has been drawn from letters, diaries and lesser known works, so that the 
book is less trite, than it might otherwise have been. There is an introduction and 
a modest, but useful, appendix with notes, which help to focus attention on the 

hilosophical aspect, with the avowed intention of widening the interest now 
limited almost entirely to the dramatic poet. 
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The Stature of Thomas Mann. An Anthology of Criticism. Edited by Charles 
Neider. New York: New Directions. 1947. pp. 510. $5.00. 


In making this comprehensive selection from the ever-growing body of Mann 
criticism, the editor has adopted a catholic approach. The contributions, which 
number over sixty, cover a vast field and include translations from many languages. 
He has, however, drawn only on the last twenty years and, for practical reasons, 
has had to exclude several notable essays on Thomas Mann. His anthology is 
divided into four parts, of which the first consists of personal reminiscences of 
Thomas Mann by various hands. In the second, individual works of Mann are 
considered and in the third contains a number of essays in comparative criticism, 
dealing with Mann’s affinity to, among others, Croce, Goethe, Gide and Hardy. 
The final part is devoted to Mann’s general role as a representative of European 
culture. Among the contributors are W. H. Auden, H. T. Lowe-Porter, J. B. 
Priestley, Erika, Klaus and Heinrich Mann, Stefan Zweig, Arthur Eloesser and 
Bruno Walter, Georg Lukacs, André Gide and Félix Bertaux and an impressive 
array of American critics. 

A work of this size and nature must necessarily be, on occasion, uneven and 
repetitive and the contributions range, in fact, from fragments of gossip to major 
critical surveys. But it is an impressive monument to the prestige enjoyed by 
Thomas Mann on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Nietzsche. An Approach: By Janko Lavrin. London: Methuen. 1948. 
pp. 143. 75. 6d. 


Professor Lavrin’s Nietzsche follows the same lines as his studies of Dostoevsky 
and Tolstoy. He makes no attempt to expound Nietzsche's philosophy in systema- 
tic form but tries instead to ‘point out the bond between his personal fate on the 
one hand and the trend of his thought on the other’. The best chapters in the book 
are those in which his conscious ‘ideology’ is revealed as a projection of his physical 
needs and unconscious urges. In the chapter entitled “The Alchemy of Pain’, the 
role played by suffering in the philosopher's character and thought is analysed; in 
that entitled “The Artifice of Self-preservation’, the conviction is expressed that 
Nietzsche's “quest for truth became increasingly a quest for health’ and that his 
philosophy was part of his strategy or self-preservation, a form of auto-therapy. 

Despite its brevity, the study covers a wide field, perhaps too wide a field; 
Nictzsche’s views on religion, politics, love, antiquity and European culture all 
receive attention and room is found for a comparison with Dostoevsky. The 
reasons for Nietzsche's lasting influence on contemporary thought are discussed 
and an attempt is made throughout to relate his philosophy to ‘the crisis of con- 
temporary mankind in general’. The fruit of Professor Lavrin’s study of Nietzsche 
is the belief that “humanity either must integrate or else perish in a war of all 
against all’. Nota few readers will be sceptical of such conclusions and will con- 
clude that the author, in attributing his personal crisis to ‘mankind in general’, has 
not been unaffected by Nietzsche's chronic megalomania. None the less, this is a 
wise, lucid and timely book. 
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Holbein’s Dance of Death. Ed. J. M. Clark. London: Phaedon Press. 1947. 
pp. 127. 6s. 


This small and well-produced volume is designed to introduce Holbein’s wood- 
cuts to a wider public, the editor contenting himself with only sufficient text to 
ensure an understanding of the work as a whole. It should achieve its purpose. 
The facsimile reproductions of the original woodcuts are clear and pleasing, while 
the notes offer an instructive commentary. In the Introduction, Dr. Clark 
sketches the background to Holbein’s composition and outlines the history of the 
woodcuts and their theme. He reserves for a future volume a detailed discussion 
of the historical and cultural problems, but the present scholarly and lucid exposi- 
tion of his views is, in spite of its brevity, both an illuminating and satisfying 
treatment of the main issues. 


Steirische Landbaufibel. Herausgegeben vom Verein fiir Heimatschutz in Steier- 
mark. Salzburg: Miiller Verlag. 1948. pp. 111. 


This Landbaufibel is intended as timely guidance for those who will carry out 
the post-war re-building and development of Styria. In spite of its restricted aim 
and its consequent technical interest this book has a wider appeal. It analyses the 
buildings of south-east Austria, and leaves a clear impression of what belongs to 
the best traditions of Alpine architecture. A rich selection of well-chosen illustra- 
tions adds greatly to the value of the a and will help to recall vividly and 
instructively the atmosphere of this Austrian countryside. 


New Theatres for Old. By Mordecai Gorelik. International Library of 
Theatre and Cinema. Edited by Herbert Marshall. London: Dennis 


Dobson. 1947. pp. 553. 25s. 


New Theatres for Old is at once a history and an aesthetic of modern theatrical 
art. It was originally published in the United States in 1940 and is the work of 
one of America’s leading scenic artists. It is based upon twenty years practical 
experience of theatrical problems and is the fruit of five years research which 
brought the author into contact with most leading American and European 
theatrical personalities. The author has a close acquaintance with German drama 
and the problems of German dramatists and producers from Goethe to the present 
day receive their full share of attention. A particular debt to Bertolt Brecht is 
acknowledged. It is the great virtue of the book that it avoids abstraction and in 
the author’s criticism the play, or ‘script’, takes its proper place in the general 
scheme of theatrical production. The underlying convictions are that the purpose 
of the theatre has always been ‘to influence life by theatrical means’ and that ‘the 
theatre exists for the sake of the audience’. It is encyclopaedic in range and 


copiously illustrated. 
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Das Wirtshaus zur Verlorenen Zeit. By Raoul Auernheimer. Vienna: 
Ullstein Verlag. 1948. pp. 374. 


Raoul Auernheimer’s autobiographical volume takes its title from an hotel 
which he once visited in Italy. It offers a fitting enough indication of the spirit 
in which he looks back to a happier Vienna, musing a little erratically on some of 
the might-have-beens of the last half century. From one who knew Schnitzler 
and Hofmannsthal, Emil Ludwig and Wassermann we look for more interesting 
material, for much of it verges on the trivial, despite an effort to make of each 
blade of grass a straw in the wind. The early chapters on Habsburg Vienna will 
be read, at least by an English-speaking public, with more interest than the later 
more naive chapters on America. 

Auernheimer was essentially a columnist, so that it is perhaps not surprising if 
his. Erlebnisse and Bekentnisse are only loosely linked. He writes with a mixture of 
sentimental melancholy and cynical humour which he-feels to be a Viennese 
prerogative, but he rather overdoes his twisting of the accepted phrase, his contra- 
diction of the commonplace, for his wit does not always satisfy. Yet it is an 
interesting enough contribution to our knowledge of the political and cultural 
background of a changing Vienna from one who was well qualified to write 
about it. 


Vormittag. Erinnerungen eines Verlegers. By Reinhard Piper. Miinchen: R. 
Piper. 1947. pp. 452. DM. tro. 


Less pretentious than the last yet more pleasing is this volume of reminiscences 
by the well-known Munich publisher. He deals with the period 1879-1911 
describing effectively life in Penzlin (Mecklenburg), Konstanz, Berlin and Munich, 
and offering informal portraits of many of the prominent literary and artistic 
personalities with whom he came in contact. He has most to tell of Arno Holz, 
but there are also stories of Dehmel, Morgenstern and Wilhelm von Scholz, as 
well as of Barlach, Winckel and Ernst Neumann. His main theme is naturally 
enough his own training as a bookseller and then as a publisher, which since it 
deals with an unusually interested apprentice and a firm which began with the 
publication of Holz’s Dafnis, forms an illuminating contribution to our knowledge 
of the background to German letters. Written with only a moderate colouring 
of sentimentality and no malice, these reminiscences are well worth reading. 


Konig Haber. Erzahlung. By Alfred Neumann. Miinchen: Kurt Desch. 
1947. pp. 80. 


In his earliest works, the play Der Patriot and the novel Der Teufel, Alfred Neu- 
mann revealed a remarkable gift for dispassionate exposition and for the accurate, 
unsentimental recreation of an historical scene. He excells in portraying the 
operation of chance and human frailty in the sphere of history and high politics, 
a talent displayed to advantage in Kénig Haber. It is the tale of a banker of obscure 
origin who occupies a powerful position in a small Duchy in the early decades 
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of the last century. Moved partly by ambition and injured pride, partly by passion 
he embarks upon a liaison with the Duchess and conceives the ambition of 
securing his son, the fruit of his intimacy, the succession to the throne. A league 
of nobles, apprised of the true state of affairs and led by the Duke’s younger 
brother, is formed against him, although the Duke himself is compliant. He 
offers to kill himself if the life of the child is guaranteed but his proposal is un- 
acceptable to his enemies, who have decided that both he and his son must die. 
He accepts a challenge to a duel in the knowledge that if he kills one noble opponent, 
another will take the victim’s place. He decides to kill the child himself and to 
engineer his own death in the duel. His plans are frustrated by the suicide of his 
opponent but he meets his death soon after in the course of a popular demonstration 
against him. His son survives him only a few days, dying of a fever induced by the 
immersion in ice-cold water to which Haber subjected him. 

This bald and unconvincing outline of the plot may give the impression that 
Kénig Haber is more properly a ‘novelette’ than a ‘novelle’. It is, in fact, a narrative 
of considerable power, whose only fault is a brevity which gives Neumann no 
chance of lulling the reader into that uncritical stupor in which all fiction should 
be read. It is however a masterly exercise in understatement and has the virtue of 
leaving a great deal more to the imagination and acumen of the reader than is 
common in the German novel and short story. 


Das Neue Buch: Katalog der Neuerscheinungen 1945-47. Herausgegeben von der 
Berliner Verleger-und Buchhandlervereinigung. 192 pp. 


While bibliographical records are so few and so elusive, even a general catalogue 
is welcome as a guide to what has been written in Germany in the years 1945-47. 
This one admits to being incomplete, but it does nevertheless give a usefully full 
idea of what books were published or re-issued in all fields from belles lettres to 
technology, juvenile literature to philosophy in the first two years after the war. 








TWO RECENT GERMAN PLAYS 
BY Lutz WELTMANN 


Kart ZUCKMAYER’S latest play The Devil's General (Bermann-Fischer, 
Stockholm) is in the repertoire of the Burgtheater in Vienna with 
famous actors such as Karl Balser and Kaethe Dorsch in the cast. 
The high-mindedness and humanity shown by the latter under the 
Nazi regime inspired Zuckmayer to model a principal female character 
in his play upon her, and the fact that she herself, recognized as Germany’s 
greatest living actress, appeared in this part made the performance 
somewhat sensational. The success of the play does not, however, depend 
on cast or production. The Devil's General passed the test even in a translation 
(by A. V. Burbury) and in the very skilful English adaptation by Robert 
Gore Brown which the B.B.C. transmitted some time ago. 

Julius Maria Becker’s play The Last Supper (A. Laumann, Duelmen) — the 
German title is Das Mall des Herrn — has had its first night in Diisseldorf. 
It is half finished, not because the author lacked talent, but because of its 
very character as a mystery-play: it is a ‘play-book’ in the proper sense of 
the word. The producer is Gustav Lindemann, now 76 years old, who, 
after sixteen years of insecure retirement, was made a Professor and Doctor 
honoris causa and recalled to the place where he and his wife, Louise Dumont, 
had laid the foundations of a German National Theatre. 

Both plays are, in a sense, representative of modern German drama. Both 
Julius Maria Becker (who was sixty last year and whose beginnings had 
been acclaimed by Richard Dehmel) and Karl Zuckmayer (nine years his 
junior) began their dramatic careers as Expressionists — with a strong 
lyrical bent. Thinking of Zuckmayer’s first play, Kreuzweg, our mind re- 
verts to its lyrical form rather than to its content. (Was its theme, for 
example, a peasant’s revolt?) And as a lyric poet Zuckmayer struck a most 
personal note, vigorous, enjoying life to the full, and with an almost pagan, 
and yet deeply religious, worship of nature. He has a highly optimistic 
disposition. J. M. Becker never stirs without great argument. His poetry 
is noble, his mind flies high and he thinks he carries all the woes of the world 
upon his own shoulders. Though widely read, he is often, in a sense, 
inarticulate. There is always greatness in his problems, and yet he has hardly 
ever written a perfect play, or even a perfect poem. Man’s salvation has 
been his main theme from the story Syrinx (1914) whose hero is a village 
schoolmaster striving — and failing —to save mankind through music. 
(What a ‘German’ conception, anticipating Thomas Mann’s Dr. Faustus!) 
to his latest play about Leonardo da Vinci. Salvation is the Leitmotif in his 
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best-known play Das Letzte Gericht (1919), a passion-play with human 
beings as sufferers and the typical expressionistic sequence of ‘stations’ 
modelled after the pattern of Strindberg’s Road to Damascus. It is that of Das 
Friedensschiff which turns Henry Ford almost into a Saint, and of Der 
Schdacher zur Linken which is the very tragedy of salvation. Becker, who 
owes much to the metaphysical outlook of German tradition, reaches for 
the stars. With his disregard of classical tradition, the exponent of a bygone 
period, he would never have accomplished more than interesting “experi 
ments were it not for his come-back with The Last Supper, w hich has its 
root in a half-forgotten tradition and links it up with our time. 

Zuckmayer’s topics appear insignificant compared with Becker’s. What 
a humble approach to a ‘Volksstiick’ was his idyllic mime Der fréliiche 
Weinberg whose success gave the death-blow to high-brow expressionistic 
drama in the middle twenties! Mercilessly, the playwright had weeded out 
lyrical passages inappropriate to drama. He did not disdain to learn the con- 
ventions and artifices of a dramatist’s craft. He turned a somersault — and 
landed with both feet on firm ground. Just as there is a strong religious ring 
in his jubilant worship of nature, so the humility with which he embraces 
all life is tinged with religious feeling. Coming down to earth, Zuckmayer 
knows how to preserve poetical substance in his popular plays. Der Haupt- 
mann von Coepenick, this story of a cobbler who could not find his place in 
the world, but succeeded in cheating a mayor out of the town’s funds by 
putting on a captain’s uniform, was a satire, confirmed by historical fact, 
against the Kaiser’s militarism. Zuckmayer’s laughter is the humour of 
superiority. His creatures live, and, because their creator likes life, he makes 
us like them too. Even the robber “Schinderhannes’ is lovable, although he 
worked for a new social order too much after his own fashion to enable the 
author to save him from the hangman’s rope. 

In 1933 Zuckmayer went into exile. He remained an optimist who 
strongly believed in some resistance movement inside Germany. When he 
started writing The Devil’s General in America it was a hope and a belief 
only. Before he finished the third act, the revolt of July 20th, 1944, was a 
reality. 

The story is fictitious. Some features of The Devil's General might have 
been based upon the fate of the popular airman, Udet, who was killed in a 
strange accident during the war, in circumstances not unlike those of Zuck- 
mayer’s ‘Harras, General der Luftwaffe’. The playwright does not know, 
nor do we, and perhaps, we shall never know. It is as a poet, not as a poli- 
tician, that Zuckmayer deals with recent events in German history. And his 
insight is deeper than that of an historian. The Devil's General is Zuckmayer’s 
best play and the most important example of German twentieth century 
drama since Gerhart Hauptmann. Zuckmayer has developed his skill as a 
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dramatist to perfection and has surpassed his achievement in Der Hauptmann 
von Coepenick. I venture the prophecy that Des Teufels General will rank in 
future as an historical play about Nazi Germany. 

Its stage-craft is superb. It is charged with dramatic tension. General 
Harras who loathes the Nazi leaders and yet serves them; who has a com- 
munist driver, a former inmate of a concentration camp, and does not conceal 
his contempt for the regime. They know it, spy upon him, but he is—in 
1941 — still indispensable because of his experience and popularity. How 
long will this association last? How long will they tolerate the non-party 
general, and how far will he go? It is a thrilling crime-story, for Harras, a 
man in very deed, is yet by no means what one would call a good man. 
He is of the brawling ‘“Landsknecht’ type, who has no illusions whatever 
about the Fiihrer and his associates. He even knows that they distrust him. 
Being in charge of aircraft production, he suspects the Gestapo of laying a 
trap for him when sabotage increases in his department. But it is the 
resistance movement which, however insufficiently organized, works in 
his immediate entourage. The climax is brought about by a girl, perverted 
by the Bund deutscher Madchen, to whose love Harras does not respond — 
and he is a man whom women pursue, to use Tolstoi’s phrase about Nikita 
in The Power of Darkness ‘like bees after the honey’. She denounces him 
for what, in the eyes of the Nazis, amounts to high-treason: his attempt to 
smuggle a Jew to safety over the frontier. They grant him a short reprieve 
to find out all about the sabotage taking place in German aircraft factories. 
Given confidential information, he neither can nor will deliver the saboteurs 
into the hands of the state. But he cannot bring himself to join them either. 
He who pledged his allegiance, as a soldier, to the Devil appeals to God’s 
judgment. He climbs into an aeroplane with an engine which might be 
defective, and tries to escape. The Nazis shoot him down, staging an accident 
— and a State funeral. 

This is the massive framework for the duel between the forces of evil 
and a man who could not resist them. Harras has an elementary sense of 
honesty which does not go beyond national and military loyalty. There is 
a tragic hybris in his honesty which is to him, not just the sammum bonum, 
but is self-consciousness and trust in his own courage, strength and inde- 
pendence. And yet he is a ‘frommer Landsknecht’ ‘frumb’ not only in the 
sense of efficient, but of pious. He who maintains that he has never met 
God prays to him when he feels happy. Around this character, so abounding 
in life, are those who represent the German people. They are not drawn in 
black and white either. There are the careerists in industry and army, 
working-class people who succumb out of fear of losing their jobs, and others 
who act as saboteurs, members of the impoverished middle-class who went 
through the misery of inflation, youths who could not live without an ideal 
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and fell for an impostor, others who have no personal grudge against the 
regime, but in whom stings of conscience and a sense of shame at the dis- 
grace which has befallen their country generate a growing opposition. 

There is plenty of local colour, the typical humour of the Berline: and 
their jargon with its unique blending of a disintegrating society. All that is 
very real, indeed, and yet the imaginary conversations in the play are of an 
even greater realism. The highlights are Harras’s speech about the mixture 
of races in the Rhineland, when a girl breaks her engagement with one of 
his officers, because his pedigree was not ‘pure’ enough to vouchsafe a great 
career in the Third Reich. Or when the youth Hartmann returns from the 
war, broken and disenchanted, after discovering that it was not a chivalrous 
adventure, but the slaughter of defenceless people. Or when the young 
widow of an airman casts her accusations into Harras’s face, because his 
example has misled idealistic youth to believe in a good cause, whereas he 
himself was fully aware that they were falling for a lie. And Anna Eilers 
speaks for those who were not blind to some of the crimes of the regime, 
but thought of them as excesses in a revolution from which mankind would 
finally profit. And, towards the end, there are Harras’s conversations with 
Oderbruch, his unassuming right-hand man, who teaches the general that 
his conception of honour is a narrow and delusive one, and that evil must 
be resisted even if it leads to martyrdom. There is no way out for Harras, 
whose personal honesty will not let him betray the conspirators, and whose 
military honour will not accept deliverance from evil at the cost of defeat 
and foreign occupation. 

Zuckmayer’s Harras is a German character to the core. And such a charac- 
ter is Leonardo da Vinci's in Julius Maria Becker’s Last Supper. Not in the 
sense of Count Gobineau, who hinted that Leonardo had Longobard blood 
in his veins, but he is Dr. Faustus in disguise. He would have understood 
General Harras’s obsession as an airman, for Leonardo’s attempt to fly was 
an adventure to give evidence of Man’s godlike powers. Isabella d’Este, 
‘La Belle Este’ painted by Boltraffio, Leonardo’s pupil, compares him 
to Faustus’s spiritual ancestor, Simon Magus. 

The play begins with a scene which might be found in Gobineau’s Renais- 
sance. Three of Leonardo’s pupils bid the master farewell before he leaves 
Florence for Milan. But we soon realize that Becker is out for more than a 
colourful dramatization of cultural history. We notice a suggestion of 
vanity in the master, an attitude that makes him pose as Christ among his 
disciples. ‘Pose’ might be too strong a word. It is a sort of self-identification 
with the central figure in his Last Supper with which his mind is busy. But 
one of the three tells us that Leonardo did not mention this project at all 
when he offered his services to the Lodovico Moro, Duke of Milan. He 
promised the most destructive tools of war instead. 
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A ‘Zwei-Seelen-Mensch’ then! And we witness a spiritual fight for 
Leonardo’s soul. Its issue is the completion of the Last Supper which took 
the master so many years, the place of our Lord’s face remaining empty. 
Hardly a theme for a play, one would think. After the outline given above 
of his previous work, we do not expect a historical tableau with spirited 
discussions in the style of Shaw’s In King Charles’ Golden Days. (Thomas 
Mann’s only play Fiorenza stands about half way between the two extremes.) 
How does Becker try to solve the difficult problem of showing the conflict 
of a soul on the stage? His iambs alone —a distant echo of classical blank 
verse — cannot convey a religious experience which is beyond words. This 
is not meant to be a criticism of the beauty and impressiveness of the verse 
as such. Gustav Lindemann, protagonist of the spoken work, in that par- 
ticular Max Reinhardt’s greatest opponent, was able to cut out more than 
2000 lines, about a third, without doing the slightest harm to the play. On 
the contrary, this exemplary condensing brings out the essentials even more 
clearly. The dialogue has more the function of captions in a film, the 
dramatic situation being spectacular close-ups. I can already visualize a 
film shot from it. The play is to be translated into English by Franz Werfel’s 
translater, and Lindemann is to produce it in New York. 

We see Leonardo at the court of a reckless Renaissance tyrant, another 
Daedalus employed by Minos. Isabella, to whom Becker allots the part 
which Vittoria Colonna played in Michelangelo’s life, is his patroness. His 
whole heart is filled by one desire: to save mankind. He shows her his 
sketches of the Saviour’s face. She rejects them; Leonardo, holding that his 
time deserved the curse of God rather than His mercy, gives Christ’s face 
an expression of wrath. In the next scene-they climb a mountain — a new 
sensation in the days of the Renaissance — and Isabella warns the master not 
to strive for divine grace by force. Like Moses on Pisgah, Leonardo is per- 
mitted to glance upon the promised land — announced by chimes (as the 
Easter bells recall the memory of Faust’s childhood). The Lord’s face appears 
in a vision. Leonardo tries to draw it on a rock, but he has not yet attained 
to the belief in grace which comes through Faith alone, and the vision fades. 

As in Mereshkowski's great novel, Leonardo’s antagonist is Savonarola. 
Whereas the Russian novelist contrasts the tolerant spirit of Leonardo’s 
pagan quest for beauty with the ugliness of Savonarola’s fanaticism, Becker 
makes the latter and Isabella his guides to Faith. Savonarola argues that 
Leonardo's endeavours to paint the Saviour’s face are as godless as his 
attempts to fly; Leonardo challenges God with the words that Christ’s sacri- 
fice was futile, and interprets a miraculous event as God’s wish for the 
triumph of Man. Drifting away from Isabella, Leonardo draws ever closer 
to the usurper and murderer Lodovico Sforza. War is the final truth on this 
godless earth. God's own creation sets the example. The hero who went 
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out to paint the Lord’s features becomes an accomplice of Cain, inventing 
the most murderous weapons of War. Then comes the peripetia: the Sybils 
(as painted by Michelangelo) visit him in a dream and cause him to destroy 
his deadly tools. Ina session of Sforza’s Platonic Academy he meets Coperni- 
cus whose discovery of the spherical harmony raises the hope in him that 
this young German could ask God to spare the sinners as Abraham did. 
Including himself among them, he is ripe now for Savonarola’s guidance. 
On the mountain he has a new vision of Christ, a reminiscence of Raphael’s 
painting ‘Christ on Mount Tabor’. The last scene shows the completed 
fresco in the refectory of Santa Maria della Gracie — in Lindemann’s pro- 
duction the incidental music for this scene is taken from Palestrina. 

This is J. M. Becker’s ‘Renaissance’. But the twelve scenes do their work 
as instruments of the ‘Counter Reformation’. They represent the Baroque 
Theatre at its greatest. The supernatural is employed — as with Calderon 
and“Bidermann — to serve as religious propaganda against Man’s belief in 
his own salvation. Lightning cleaves the crucifix which Savonarola holds out 
against Leonardo the ‘Anti-Christ’. A flood rises when Leonardo attempts 
to seduce Isabella, whose heavenly love was to him what Beatrice’s was to 
Dante. Mention has already been made of the apparition of the Sybils, and 
the transfiguration on Mount Tabor, which establishes God’s final victory of 
Love (The Last Supper) over Death (Leonardo’s weapons of war), teaches 
him (as the vision of God’s glory has taught Job) not to measure God by 
standards of justice as perceived by human beings. 

High dignitaries of the Roman Catholic Church are the sponsors of Das 
Mahl des Herrn, the production of which is the most difficult task put before 
a producer. It is not by chance that a man was chosen whose latest production 
was the famous mise-en-scéne of Goethe’s Faust II at the Berlin Staatstheater 
in 1932. As performed in Diisseldorf, the orchestral pit is used as a 
proscenium, thus lending great support to the spoken word in a stage- 
production which will make stage-history. 

Zuckmayer and Becker, they seem to set out from opposite corners of 
the earth, and yet they meet. Becker’s mystery-play with its background 
of erudition is highly topical, the product of an age when man misuses the 
divine gift of reason as a servant of death — after discovering the means to 
destroy the world. And Zuckmayer’s Harras, who does not fear death, who 
is fond of women, wine and song, asks the saboteur, Oderbruch, a lover of 
music, “What songs do you sing?’ — why does he pledge his soul to the 
Devil? Not only because he is possessed by the demon of aviation. There 
is another, sentimental reason as well: his mother’s happiness over her boy’s 
glorification. Thus this controversial German character whose death brings 
tears to our eyes, is just as much as Becker’s Leonardo da Vinci, though in 
another setting, a hero in the eternal mystery play of Love and Death. 








EDITORIAL NOTE 


The Editors regret that through inadvertence the footnote on p. 3 of the 
October number, Vol. m1, No. 1 of this Journal was never completed. 
A.E.J.O.U. is variously interpreted: either as “Austria erit in orbe ultima’, 
i.e. Osterreich wird bestehen bis ans Ende der Welt, or as “Austria est 
imperium orbis universi’ (the motto of Frederick III), i.e. Aller Erdreich 
Ist Oesterreich Untertan. } 

They also apologize to Professor August Closs for the omission of thef 
author’s name in the review of his book Die freien Rhythmen in der | 
deutschen Lyrik on p. 80 of the same number. : 
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